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A fresh new taste experience 
that outshines menthol. 


It not only tastes fresher while you smoke. 
Iteven leaves you with a clean, fresh taste. 









mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 0% 
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To unlock your body's potential, we proudly 
offer Soloflex. Twenty-four traditional iron pumping 
exercises, each correct in form and balance. All on a 
simple machine that fits in a corner of your home. 
For a free Soloflex brochure, call anytime 


1-800-453-9000. 
BODY BY 
SOLOFLEX’ 


SOLOFLEX,° HILLSBORO, OREGON 97123 ©1983 SOLOFLEX 





LET E-COM “SIGN, SEAL, AND 
DELIVER” YOUR MAIL FOR LESS 
THAN YOU'RE SPENDING NOW. 


There’s a better way to send out com- riers and your Post Office. Here’s how it 
puter-originated mail. The Postal Service’s works. Once your system is set up for E-COM 
E-COM Service. It lets your computer Service, your computer operator simply pre- 
transmit directly to ours. So you can send pares the message. It’s then transmitted as 
announcements and invoices, for example, data, by telephone or other communication 
while you bypass a lot of work-andexpense. _ carrier, to any one or more of 25 Serving Post 

E-COM Service is a cooperative effort Offices throughout the country. And E-COM 
between private sector communication car- Service takes care of all the rest. 
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It prints your messages, which can be up i 



















to two pages long. Folds them. And puts them 


, It saves you time by letting you 
in envelopes, all at the Post Office. ai > 1 


transmit your message directly to 
the Post Office by telephone or 
other communication carrier. And 
it saves time by printing your 
message right at the Post Office. 
Then it delivers your mail in just 2 
days or less. 


It provides blue-and-white 
envelopes—for impact. 


It gives you all this-which cuts yourlabor “Y 
costs, too—for 26° for the first page. And only 
5* more for the second. Postage, paper & 
envelopes included. 


We can help you figure out the best 
way to link up with E-COM Service. 
| And we can even give you any technical 
advice you might need. 

So why not let new E-COM Service 
give you a hand with the mail? For 
more information, simply call or write 
your communication carrier or your 
local Postmaster. 


E-COM 


IT DELIVERS SAVINGS ALONG WITH THE MAIL. ........ 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


ver since Apple introduced the first commercially successful 
E microcomputer in 1976, TIME has been faithfully chroni- 
cling the fortunes of the many small electronics companies that 
all seem to have been conceived in garages and nurtured around 
Boston or in California’s Silicon Val- 
ley. This week’s cover story, however, 
looks in another direction. It treats a 
very large, relatively old, traditional 
high-tech company, headquartered in 
New York’s Hudson Valley, that has 
staged a spectacularly successful inva- 
sion of the personal-computer mar- 
ket: IBM, the once and future colos- 
sus. Says Business Editor George M. 
Taber, who supervised the story: “Af- 
ter telling the troubles of corporate 
behemoths like General Motors and 
US. Steel, it is refreshing to describe a 
major American company that is very successful. IBM isa giant 
that does just about everything right.” 

Staff Writer John Greenwald, working on his first cover, 
agrees. Says he: “IBM is one of the great stories in US. busi- 






Van Voorst and familiar logo in New York City 


trol Data, Honeywell and Univac,” says Greenwald. “Anyone 
doing anything in computers faces the formidable task of com- 
peting with IBM, and I came to learn a lot about IBM just by 
observing how the other companies coped with its dominance.” 

The principal reporting for the story was done by New York 
Correspondent Bruce van Voorst, who spent five weeks talking 
with senior executives at IBM’s headquarters in Armonk, N.Y., 
nusnrareicesnowx visiting two of the company’s major 
manufacturing centers, and surveying 
the views of industry consultants and 
Wall Street analysts. Van Voorst 
faced several challenges on the as- 
signment, not all of them journalistic. 
For one thing, he says, “IBM isa large 
and swiftly moving target. A list I 
made of two weeks of its activities 
would be many another company’s 
annual report.” Another problem was 
IBM’s penchant for secrecy. “You 
learn what they want to tell you,” he 
observes. “They could teach the CIA a 
thing or two.” Finally, as a result of a ruptured Achilles’ tendon 
suffered on a squash court, Van Voorst was temporarily dis- 
abled. Says he: “It is embarrassing to start an interview by ask- 
ing permission to put your cast up on the subject's office coffee 

















Blue is again showing 
how to be a successful 
colossus. See ECONO- 














ness.” Before joining TIME in November 1981, Greenwald was table.” 
for four years business editor of the Minneapolis Star, where he , 
gained a special perspective on IBM. “The Twin Cities area is 
home to three of the other major computer manufacturers, Con- Qe Weg 
Index Cover: Illustration by Todd Schorr 
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movie Trading Places 
and a future as bright 
as his mile-wide smile. 








P.L.O. hard-liners, 
Arafat tries to rally 
support. » Back in 
Rome, the Pope con- 
tinues to attend to 
Polish business. > Ita- 
ly’s voters are cranky, 
but Japan gives its 
new leader a qualified 
vote of confidence. 

> Millions of people 
on four continents 
face the devastation 
of droughts. 


losers include a top- 
seeded perfectionist, a 
battle-scarred veteran 
and, alas for England, 
“Our Ginny.” 


67 

Cinema 

Woody Allen’s anti- 
hero, in a new guise, 
charms celebrities of 
the ‘20s in a hilarious 
mock documentary 
called Zelig. 


decides: benefits for 
private school par- 
ents, cases involving 
criminal sentences 
and insanity pleas 


68 

Books 

Slouching Towards 
Kalamazoo is Peter 
De Vries’ valentine to 
sex and guilt. » Luigi 
Barzini wittily ana- 
lyzes The Europeans. 


memory lapses and 
progresses gradually 
until it is a nightmare 
for the aged: Alz- 
heimer’s disease 


72 

Video 

He is a braggart anda 
coward, grasping, 
vain and rude, but 
Buffalo Bill, starring 
Dabney Coleman, is 
close to being a hit 


gala reunion, with 
winners of the world’s 
most celebrated aca- 
demic fellowship: the 
Rhodes scholars 


74 

Essay 

Aphorism: a private 
posing as a general. 
Proverb: a short sen- 
tence based on long 
experience. Long live 
the difference! 
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Marta goes to bed 
hungry every night. 

When Marta goes to bed hungry, 
there’s not much hope she can forget 
all the bad things that have happened 
to her. 

But with your help, there is hope. 

Through our sponsorship program, 
you can help provide a hungry child 
with ssneitieg food, clothing, med- 
ical attention and schooling. And all 
it costs is just $18 a month. 

And ag eal when you help 
you'll be doing more than nourish- 
ing a frail little body. You'll also be 
nourishing a mind. 

Pes sa ese ease 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381, 
Dept. T7M3, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


© | wish to sponsor a boy C), girl 0, in 
© Asia, CO Latin America, () Middle East, 
D Africa, 0) USA, 0) Greatest Need. 

0 I will give $18 a month ($216 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year D), the 
first month (J, Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture. 

D) I can’t sponsor, but will help $ 

© Please send me further information 

OC If for a group, please specify 


Church, Class, Club, School, Bumnes, etc 
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USS. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 


CHILDREN, INC. | 
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Maggie Mops Up 


To the Editors: 

Margaret Thatcher should serve as an 
example to America [June 20]. She repre- 
sents many of the virtues that have faded 
in our nation. She is hard-working, 
thrifty, self-reliant and not afraid to be- 
lieve in herself and her ideals. Britain’s 
Iron Lady is as classically American as 
Superman. 

Peter M. Eicher 
New York City 


Thatcher’s Victorian values—duty, 
hard work and self-reliance—are great if 
you are working and financially secure. 
But if you are poor and sick, what then do 
Victorian values offer you? Despair? 

Stanley Kowalski 
Nuneaton, England 


MAGGIE 
BYA MILE 


Sp 
What lt Means 
What She'll Do 


Se | 





Your assertion that Margaret Thatch- 
er won by a “landslide” is true if one looks 
at the distribution of seats in the new Par- 
liament. But if one analyzes the popular 
vote, it is clear she has no mountainous 
mandate for her program. Fifty-eight per- 
cent of those who voted, over half, reject- 


| ed her and her party’s platform. Whether 


her proposals will harm or benefit Britain 

in the years ahead, they certainly do not 

now enjoy the support of a majority of the 
British people. 

Michael L. Hughes 

Ames, lowa 


Your story on Margaret Thatcher's 
huge election victory in Britain ought to 
be a warning to our Democratic Party in 
1984. The parallels between the left-wing 
Labor Party in the United Kingdom and 
the socialistic viewpoints expressed by 
some liberal Democrats in this country 
will lead to a resounding defeat for the 
Democrats next year. 

Robert Douglas Le Neve 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 


According to you, Margaret married 
the wealthy Denis by the time she was 25, 
which enabled her to “quit work,” study 








law, and so on. I had no idea that “Vic- 

torian self-reliance” was the equivalent of 
marrying money. 

Shannon Hoffman 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Just over a year ago, the Conservative 
Party was trailing in the polls, and Mrs. 
Thatcher languished a poor third in the 
count by party leaders. The government 
then dispatched a task force to fight a war 
in the Falklands, whereupon Thatcher's 
popularity soared, and the Conservative 
Party has now been swept back to power. 
This is a terrifying lesson to give to the 
leaders of the world. 

Terence P. O'Brien 
Selsey Chichester, England 





Grading Education 


President Reagan’s Ronnie-come- 
lately interest in the dismal state of Amer- | 
ican education is certainly heartwarming 
[June 20]. After all, Reagan once bragged 
on national television that he never tried 
to make grades higher than Cs, since Cs 
were the minimum necessary to be eligi- 
ble to play sports. 

Thomas A. Prentice 
Austin 





Glenn for President 


It is refreshing to see a politician like 
John Glenn who rejects the “wheeler-deal- 
er” approach to a national election [June 
20]. So far, he represents the most responsi- 
ble candidate for President. Insisting on 
making your own decisions and cautiously 
establishing political allies is an asset in my 
opinion, not a liability. Unfortunately, 
Americans are increasingly electing Presi- 
dents because of their personality. Instead, 
we should reconsider and vote for those 
candidates who, like Glenn, show the best 
leadership qualities. 





Timothy G. Willard 
Wilmington, Del. 


Wouldn't it be wonderfui to have an 
entire Senate composed of nothing but 
John Glenns? There would be no deals 
with other Senators, no PACs, no lobbying 
or influence peddling. We would just have 
a Congress that was dedicated to the na- 
tional good. 

Frank Pickelsimer 
Thomasville, N.C. 





Fiddling with Genetics 


The recent proposal by U.S. clergy- 
men to prohibit research in human genet- 
ic engineering is ill-founded [June 20]. 
Such work, carefully monitored, can 
benefit man. What’s more, there is no 
way that it can be effectively banned. Im- 
prisoning Galileo did not put an end to 
studies in astronomy. Passing laws to pre- 
vent American scientists from conducting 
genetic research will not put an end to the 
matter. The action will simply shift some- 
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Get together by satellite. 








The world's largest privately owned earth 
station network lets you hold videoconference meetings 
at hundreds of Holiday inn’ hotels at the same time. 
For hotel reservations just call 800-HOLIDAY 
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where else. It is our relatively humane, 

caring society that should be leading the 
way in this field 

Anthony F. Spicciati 

Malvern, Pa 


Man has used his mind in both good 
and evil ways. He has placed civilization 
on the brink of annihilation, and has also 


made wondrous discoveries in genetics | 


and biotechnology. Now we can use these 


advances to improve our lot. Certainly we | 


| should be cautious in our endeavors sur- 

rounding this new frontier of science, but 

let us not shackle ourselves needlessly as 
the clergy would have us do. 

Bruce T. Glasscock 

San Francisco 


The clergymen seem to be saying: 
Protect your child’s right to have 
cancer 
Multiple sclerosis is God’s way. 
Help support sickle-cell anemia. 
Down’s syndrome is part of God’s 
plan 
Louis Pasteur was an Antichrist. 
Thomas E. Armstrong 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


The L.A. Magnet 

TIME’s report “Los Angeles, Ameri- 
ca’s Uneasy New Melting Pot” [June 13], 
which discusses the recent influx of immi- 
grants to Los Angeles, and in particular 
the concentration of Asian Pacific people, 
was so negative as to be both unfair and 
inaccurate. The story, which dwells on the 
animosities among the various immigrant 
communities, is affected by a worn-out 
view of the world dating from the 1920s 
and 1930s. That was the time when Asian 
and Western cultures were judged in 
terms of each other’s superiority and infe- 
riority; when East and West were viewed 
as adversaries. 

TIME fails to recognize that a new 
world view is forming, and the Asian 
Americans of Los Angeles are among its 
creators. This new attitude allows for di- 
verse philosophies, cultures and religions 
to exist side by side, enriching each other. 

For the first time in history, immi- 
grants from the Asian Pacific have come 
together in a single metropolis, infusing 
both Los Angeles and its citizens with re- 
| newed life and vision. These new immi- 
grants are unlike any others. They are 
educated, skilled, financially resourceful, 
industrious and dedicated to the Ameri- 
can way. This great gathering of immi- 
grants from many lands is a magnificent 
example of how prejudices have been re- 
versed, not fostered. Asians have set aside 
their ancient enmities against each other, 
and Americans are ridding themselves of 
their prejudices against Asians. 

Los Angeles has benefited enormously 
from the new influx of Asian Pacific peo- 
ple. The city is fast becoming the greatest 
cosmopolitan metropolis of the world: a 

gateway for trade and peoples from all 











You only need to 


Ford LTD Crown Victoria 





Those who prefer comfort and room for 


six, read this half 
Ford LTD Crown Victoria... 
you can still own this much 
car. Here is interior comfort 
for six people; comfort that 
comes from deeply padded 
flight bench seats with dual 
recliners and fold down 
armrests. At your option they 
can be trimmed in SuperSoft 
vinyl, velour or genuine 
leather. For your additional 
convenience your [TD 
Crown Victoria can include 
options that range from the 
latest generation of Ford elec- 
tronic stereos to Fords 
Tripminder® Computer. 


The comfort of Crown 
Victorias smooth, quiet ride 
comes from a full coil-spring 
suspension and a full steel 
frame coupled with Fords 
Super Luxury sound insula- 
tion package. 

But, beneath the comfort is 
a remarkably well-produced 
machine. The smooth power 
of a 5.0 liter (302 cu. in.) V-8 


engine is standard as is Auto- 
matic Overdrive transmission 
and electronic fuel-injection 
(shown below) Adding the 
optional heavy-duty trailer 
towing package allows you 





to tow up to 5,000 Ibs. 
This is a prime example of 





the classic American sedan. 
You can still own this much 
car...an LTD Crown Victoria 
from Ford. And, ask your 
dealer about savings that are 
available on specially 
equipped LTD Crown Victorias. 


Have you driven a Ford... 


lately? => 
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read half of this ad. 


TIME 


Ford LTD 


Those who prefer a contem 





porary 


size with crisp handling, read this half 


Ford LTD for 1983. Its a 
Ford engineering statement 
that brings together the com- 
fort and room of a family car 
with the handling capabilities 
of a driver's car. 

LTDS new suspension 
combines Ford's gas-filled 


shocks (shown at right), modi- 


fied MacPherson strut front 
suspension with a front sta- 
bilizer bar, power front disc 
rear drum brakes and rack 
and pinion steering. Its a ride 
and handling system that pro 
duces the ride you expect 
from a family car, with the 
responsiveness and agility 
you may not have expected. 

Inside you'll find front 
seats designed to provide 
comfort with firm support. 
Instrumentation has been 
carefully placed for driver 
convenience. 

And, while functional de- 
sign is of primary importance, 
style and elegance have not 
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been over-looked. Seats are 
finished in rich cloths. The 
carpeting is deep and plush. 





And, generous amounts of 
sound insulation have been 
engineered into the new 
LTD’ design. And, ask your 
dealer about savings that are 
available on specially 
equipped LTDs. 

The new LTD for 1983... 
comfort when you want it and 
capability when you need it. 


Get it together—Buckle up. 
Have you driven a Ford... 


| in your story 


over the Pacific. This commerce and im- 
migration will eventually eclipse the mag- 
nitude of the movement that crossed the 
Aulantic earlier in this century. Los Ange- 


les is not so much an uneasy new melting | 


pot, as TIME calls it, asa modern miracle in 

which the joining of East and West has re- 
vitalized the city 

David Hyun, Chairman 

Korean American Coalition 

Los Angeles 


Like many Angelenos, I was born out- 


side California and moved here only 15 | 


years ago. From my first day in Los Ange- 
les, I was impressed by the non-existence 
of the ethnic-group conflict I had often 
experienced in my native South. Natural- 
ly there are problems in our city. But visi- 
tors to Los Angeles will not see the nega- 
tive interaction you incorrectly described 
Rather, the observer will 
walk away with a sense of the contribu- 
tion these new Americans are making: 
the small ethnic shops, often adjacent to 
one another, the community groups full of 
recent arrivals, eager to understand and 
participate in civic affairs, The latest im- 
migrants have been welcomed into our lo- 
cal economy and have provided an excit- 

ing boost to Los Angeles. 
Mike Roos, Majority Floor Leader 
Assembly, California Legislature 
Sacramento 


Hurling Invectives 

Thank you for Hugh Sidey’s delightful 
column on political invective [June 20] 
Unfortunately, a half-page summary can- 
not do justice to America’s considerable 
contribution to the art of insult. One of the 
best flamethrowers in our early House of 
Representatives was the brilliant Virginia 
Congressman John Randolph. He once 


| described a political foe as “a man of 


splendid abilities, but utterly corrupt 


| Like rotten mackerel by moonlight, he 


shines and stinks.” 

In more modern times, probably no 
one’s tongue cut deeper than that of 
Franklin Roosevelt's Interior Secretary, 
Harold 
Huey Long of having “halitosis of the in- 
tellect,” but saved his sharpest darts for 
Thomas E. Dewey. When the New York 
Governor announced for the presidency, 
Ickes commented that “Dewey 
thrown his diaper into the ring,” and 
steadfastly refused to listen to Dewey’s 
speeches because, he explained, “I have a 
baby of my own.” 

A few years ago, Senator Pat Moyni- 
han seemed prepared to revive the dying 
art of insult, but in this age of television, 
even his sharp tongue has succumbed to 
the dictates of “good taste.” 

James M. Bellarosa 
North Grafton, Mass 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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“Johnson, Northwestern , 
Mutual has just come up with 
a great new plan fortheir 


policyowners. Unfortunately. 


“Heard of it?... Then sit Of course the competition is 
down, because this one's really concerned about our great life 
SC ymething. In a nutshell, they insurance values. But if you re a 
now have a program that can Northwestern Mutual Life policy- 
increase their policyowners owner, you already know about 
dividends. Some up to 40% or them. If not, call a Northwestern 
more. Without increasing pre- agent. Hes the only one who handles 


miums. They're calling it Update — Northwestern Mutual plans. And 
83. and for the life of me, cant —_ after talking to him, you ll under- 
fisure out how they did it. stand why. 
“You'd think after being in 
the business for over a century Northwestern 
they'd run out of ideas. Yet year utual Life 
after year after year they keep The Quiet Company 
rolling them out, setting the pace A tough act to follow 
for the entire industry! ee 
“So, more to the point: that 
lunch date? Cancel. We're eating 
in. And working!” 
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I Never 
Knew 


There Was 


JULY 11, 1983 


Such 
A Thing 


Washington agog: Who took 


Carter's briefing bo 


he New York Times called Ronald 
Reagan and sanctimo- 
nious about the ethical issues.’’ The 
Washington Post concluded that “some- 
thing not quite cricket happened.” Even 
the conservative New York Daily News 
complained that Reagan had “bobbed 
and weaved and waffled 
The episode that inspired such edito 


evasive 


rial dudgeon last week was the notice giv- 
en to an anecdote offered in passing In a 
book on the Reagan presidency by TIME 
White House Correspondent Laurence 
Barrett. He recounted that advisers had 
prepared Reagan for his Oct. 28, 1980, de- 
bate with Jimmy Carter by using a posi- 
tion book assembled for Carter’s use. At 
his prime-time TV press conference last 
week, Reagan was peppered with twelve 
questions about the incident, more than 
half of all the queries he received. By 
week’s end the affair had ballooned into a 
riminal investigation by the Justice De- 


ressional probe also 





partment and a co 
was under way 
Even some 





veteran 
porters protested that the story was being 
ly overplayed. They blamed the 
rning of their yues for excite 
1¢ news lull and 
one of the less attractive residuals of Wa- 
tergate afflicting too much of the press 


the fear of underplaying 


Washington re- 





collea 








ring a summer 











and being beat- 
en on—a scandal he decisiveness of 


Reagan's election victory made the pos- 





session of a debate crib sheet seem irrele 
nt to the outcome. Said House Speaker 
O'Neill about Carter: “We had an ex- 
ely unpopular candidate who would 
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k? 


have lost, debate or no debate 
book or no briefing book 


briefing 


Still, the Administration’s handling of 


the miniscandal did much to feed the in- 


quisitiveness of reporters. Reagan had 
first dismissed the fuss as “much ado 
about nothing.” Budget Director David 


Stockman, who had used the papers while 
playing the role of Carter to rehearse Rea 
gan for the debate, claimed that he did not 
know how the documents had been ac- 
quired. Chief of Staff James Baker readily 
admitted having seen the book and said 
he got it from CIA Director William Ca- 
sey, who was then Reagan’s campaign 
manager. Casey said he had 
tion” of having seen it 
Communications Director 
David Gergen, who had 
also helped prepare Rea- 
gan for the debate, simi- 
larly could not remember 
ever possessing such Car 


no recollec- 






ter papers 
Last week 

stack of Carter campaign 

documents was found by 


however, a 


Gergen in his own files, in 
labeled Af- 
They 
released by the 
House to 


a sectior 
ghanistan were 
White 
Washington re- 
porters just two hours be 
fore Reagan’s press con- 
ference, along with the 
final briefing book pre- 
sented by the Carter peo- 
ple, Reagan’s final brief- 
ing book and a_ few 








Stockman: talking openly 


A 





memos. The surprising quantity of the 
material helped prompt the flurry of ques- 
tions. Reagan remarked later to aides that 
he had fumbled his answers about the eth- 
ical implications of using an opponent's 
confidential papers 

Appearing nervous and defensive, 
Reagan said, “I never knew until you peo- | 
ple made it public in the press a few days 
ago that there ever had been such materi- | 
al in possession of any people in our cam- 
paign organization. I never saw anything 
of the kind.” Reagan asked what differ- 
ence the Carter book made, “‘since it nev- 
er got to the debater.” He suggested that 
the material might have come from “a 

sox disgruntled worker in the 

Carter campaign.” Even if 
it had been stolen, he said 
‘it probably wasn’t too | 
much different from the 
press rushing into print 
with the Pentagon papers, 
which were stolen.” Still, 
Reagan said, he deplored 
the tendency of “people 
who are otherwise totally 
honest” to apply a “double 
standard” to politics 

Whether Reagan saw 
the Carter brief or the re- 
search materials for it was 
hardly a key point; his 
aides admitted using it, 
and Reagan failed to say 
clearly that he found any- 
thing wrong in that 
Whether he knew that he 
was benefiting from infor- 
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mation secured from his opponent's camp 
did not affect the possibility that he had 
gained an unfair advantage in the debate 
The Pentagon papers analogy also was 
faulty. Reporters could argue that the 
public interest was served by publishing 


an Official history, even if Classified. of 


US. involvement in Viet Nam: the only 
beneficiaries of using the Carter book, 
stolen or not, were Candidate Reagan and 
his party 


eagan’s failure to attempt to settle 
quickly the question of how his 
aides got the Carter papers seems 
likely to prolong the affair. C learly, some- 
one on his staff must know how the mate- 
rial was acquired and might even be ex- 


pected to step up and say so. Instead of 


demanding an answer from his aides, 
Reagan ordered a search for all relevant 
Carter papers in staff files and promised 
they would be sent to the Justice Depart- 
ment to “monitor” the situation for any 
illegality. Pressed by reporters, he conced- 
ed that such monitoring could be consid- 
ered an “investigation.” The Justice De- 
partment announced that FBI agents 
would question the appropriate Carter 
and Reagan aides so that it could deter- 
mine whether any laws were broken 
Reagan also promised cooperation with 
an investigation by a House subcommit- 
tee headed by Democratic Representative 
Donald Albosta of Michigan 

Understandably, many Democrats 
were exploiting Reagan’s predicament for 
all it was worth. Reagan’s personal integ- 
rity has rarely been questioned, but some 
Democrats felt that if he tried to avoid 
any responsibility for the campaign ac- 
tons of his aides, it might be 

Former Carter aides, including Poll- 
ster Pat Caddell and Press Secretary Jody 
Powell, met in Washington to fan the 
flames and also to try to pin down respon- 
sibility for what looked, at least, like a se- 
rious leak in the Carter White House 
They studied the papers found in Ger- 
gen’s files and concluded that they must 
have come from three staffs of the White 
House: those of the National Security 
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Council, Vice President Walter Mondale 
and Domestic Adviser Stuart | izenstat 
Contended Caddell: “It was not simply 
one disgruntled person throwing some- 
thing over the wall. There seems to have 
been a continuous flow of information 
No one person could Gain access to all 
these papers, Caddell theorized. “unless 
he was well trained in pilfering.” 

There was no evidence that the pa- 
pers had been deliberately solicited by 
anyone in the Reagan campaign, al- 
though Barrett had surmised in his book 
that “a mole” had been 
planted in the Carter 
White House. Carter aides 
doubted the possibility 
that a White House secre- 
tary, hoping to curry favor 
with the possible new Ad- 
ministration, had sent the 
papers to the Reagan 
staff. Asked again about 
the briefing book while 
traveling in California lat- 
er in the week, Reagan re- 
peated: “We don’t know 
how any of that happened, 
and I never knew there 
was such a thing, so we'll 
have to wait and find out 

The affair immediate- 
ly put new pressure on a 
few key Reagan advisers 
Stockman’s candid obser- 
vations about the Admin- 
istrauion’s juggling of bud- 
get statistics, quoted in the Arlantic in 
December 1981, had nearly cost him his 
Job. Now he not only admitted talking to 
Barrett about the “pilfered” Carter debate 
book but conceded that he boasted on the 
very day of the debate about hav ing used 
it. In a story buried on page 15 of the Elk- 
hart, Ind., Truth newspaper, Stockman, 
then a Congressman from Michigan, was 
reported to have told a luncheon audience 
in Cassopolis, Mich., just what Carter 
would say in the debate and how Reagan 
would answer. He was quoted as saying he 
had used a “pilfered copy of the briefing 
book” to rehearse Reagan. Stockman 






Casey: no recollection 


pointed out last week, “If I was talking 
about it openly back then. I couldn't have 
considered it to be a very serious matter.” 
The fact remains that to his detractors in 
the Administration Stockman was once 
again cast as a one-man Freedom of In- 
formation Act 
CIA Director Casey had survived past 
probes of his finances and his choice ofa 
relatively unqualified official as a top dep- 
uty of the CIA. Now he had been named 
by Baker as a conduit for the Carter pa- 
pers. The Washington Post reported that 
An in 1980 Casey had set up 
what he called an “intelli- 
gence operation” to keep 
the Reagan staff informed 
of any attempt by Carter 
to spring a much feared 
“October surprise” in the 
campaign, such as gaining 
freedom for the U.S. em- 
bassy hostages held cap 
tive in Tehran. The Posr 
Claimed that C asey had 
used retired military offi- 
cers who favored Rea- 
gan’ election to report 
any unusual U.S. troop 
movements that might 
signal a dramatic move by 
Carter abroad. Indeed 
Carter's failure to secure 
the release of the hostages 
probably contributed 
more to his loss to Reagan 
than did the debate. Most 
polls had the election extremely close at 
the time of the debate. Just a week before 
the vote. Though Carterites claimed the 
President had won the debate, polls after- 
ward showed that most viewers thought 
Reagan had prevailed, but not decisively 
Obviously, if the papers were pur- 
chased by Reagan campaign aides, or tak- 
€n surreptitiously out of White House of- 
fices by someone working for them, the 
act might be not only unethical but. in the 
view of a court or Jury, illegal as well 
Apart from whoever took them. anyone 
in the Reagan camp who used the papers 
could conceivably be found guilty of re- 


A WALKER 








The climactic campaign debate between Carter and Reagan in Cleveland on Oct. 28, 1980: Did the challenger have an advantage? 
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ceiving stolen goods. If any evidence of 
theft or bribery develops, the Justice 
Department will presumably determine 
whether it will prosecute or recommend 
the appointment of a special prosecutor. 
But if a White House employee volun- 
tarily gave the Reagan staff the Carter pa- 
pers, the question of whether they should 
have been used becomes fuzzier. Not even 
former Carter aides could say with cer- 
tainty what they would have done if simi- 
lar Reagan material had reached them. 











nent’s campaign strategy is a political 
commonplace. 

“Ethics are low in this town,” says 
John Merriam, publisher of a newsletter 
about the Washington media. “There just 
ain’t no political standards.” Debate posi- 
tions normally are taken from the previ- 
ous public stands of the candidates. Says 
Ben Wattenberg, a political analyst at the 
conservative American Enterprise Insti- 
tute: “Maybe the person who turned over 
the papers saved a Reagan research team 





Still, there is little doubt that it is an 
advantage for one candidate to get an ad- 
vance look at just how his opponent in- 
tends to answer various questions. It is 
| true, as Reagan noted in his press confer- 
ence, that reporters determined what 
questions would be asked in the 1980 de- 
bate. But the candidates also could say 
whatever they wished in their opening 
and closing statements; that could make 
for some very prescient targeting if one 
man could anticipate the other’s themes. 

Whether the latest Washington flap 
was as big a deal as the Democrats, cer- 
tain newspapers and the TV networks 
made it appear, however, was highly 
doubtful. It will depend in large part on 
how the briefing papers were acquired. 
Columbia History Professor Henry Graff 
put the episode in perspective by noting, 
“This is not something that has struck a 
| lot of people in the solar plexus.” A Co- 
lumbia colleague, Political Scientist Alan 
F. Westin, criticized the tendency of 
many journalists thoughtlessly to dub the 
affair ‘“‘briefingate” or “debategate.” 
Said he: “I find myself just bored to 
tears by someone sticking ‘gate’ after 
every little foible.” His point was well 
taken: the briefing book dispute did not 
remotely resemble a Watergate-class 
scandal. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Douglas Brew with Reagan and 
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Indeed, trying to find out about an oppo- an awful lot of trouble.” Hays Gorey/Washington 
. Steal 
os s Adviser Pat Caddell. “I hope we'd return it,” he said, but “I 
Living in Glass Houses don’t know. It’s easy to jump up and say, ‘I'd do the right 
thing.’” Besides, Caddell explained, he would have suspi- 
oliticians and their lieutenants know better than anyone _ciously looked the gift horse in the mouth: “I'd wonder 
P that amid the feverish intensity of an important cam- whether we were being set up.” 
paign, ethical lapses can occur. “Morals in Washington, California Senator Alan Cranston, a contender for next 
DC.” says Carter Administration Attorney General Griffin year’s Democratic presidential nomination, said he too 
Bell, “are different from morals in the rest of the country.” would resist the offer partly on practical grounds. “You're 
Bell and other once and future Washingtonians do not de- apt to be caught,” he said, “aside from it being morally 
fend political transgressions, particularly if they involve e 
campaign intelligence gathering that shades into active cam- Colorado Senator Gary Hart, McGovern’s 1972 cam- 
paign espionage. But concerning the Carter briefing-book af- paign director and now a candidate for the Democratic 
fair, most political profe jonals have avoided easy pieties. nomination, was the most unequivocal. “Without hesitation 
TIME asked several Democratic veterans what each would and unopened, the briefing book or any materials from a ri- 
have done had his camp been offered, unsolicited, an oppo- _val’s campaign that came into our hands would be returned,” 
nent’s confidential campaign material. Hart asserted. “I have asked my campaign manager to circu- 
“Tt would take a strong character to reject it,” conceded late a memo to that effect.” 
George McGovern, whose 1972 Democratic presidential Terry Bracy, now a Washington lobbyist, is one former 
campaign was the object of a few Watergate dirty tricks. presidential campaign aide for whom the dilemma is not hy- 
“Pm not going to say what I would have —— ROODEY E MIMS nemicee—cowract pothetical. During the campaign for the 
done. I will say that I hope I would have 1976 Democratic nomination, he 
said, ‘No—we don’t resort to that stuff served as policy director for Contender 
around here. Send it back.’ But I don’t Morris Udall, the Arizona Congress- 
know.” | man. In the summer of 1975, Bracy says 
Two principal figures in the Carter he was “kind of horrified” to be offered 
campaign and White House were no “inside strategy and plans” from the 
more sure of how they would have re- Carter organization by a putative Car- 
acted. “It would sound precious and terite turncoat. He refused, and told the 
self-righteous to say I would have Georgians. Of course, for all of Bracy’s 
turned them down,” said former Press admirable fair play, the documents 
Secretary Jody Powell, “so I'm not go- may not have been so tempting: the of- 
ing to say it. I think and hope that I fer came some eight months before the 
would have.” first primaries, when Udall’s adversary 
Even less certain was Pollster and Caddell was still “Jimmy Who?” 
= = 
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Altered States 


A House probe of transcripts 





ta hearing last summer on the prob- 

lems at the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, Congressman John Hiler, an | 
Indiana Republican, angrily accused the 
panel’s Democrats of conducting a politi- 
cal witch hunt. “We are unfortunately | 
doomed to have to undergo what has been 
an extraordinarily partisan hearing,” he 
said. On reviewing the transcript of the 
hearing last month, Hiler discovered that 
his remark had been altered to read: “We 
are unfortunately doomed?” And there, 
astonishingly, the sentence ended. This 
and other surprising examples of phan- 
tom fiddling with the official record of 
House committee hearings had the effect 
of making Republicans look worse and 
Democrats better. 

So far, three doctored transcripts have 
been discovered, all of them involving 
hearings of the House Government Oper- 
ations Committee. In addition to the EPA 
hearing, the panel’s 1980 deliberations on 
an attempt by the Hunt family of Texas to | 
manipulate the silver market and its 1982 
discussions on synthetic fuel production 
were surreptitiously revised. “Some staff 
person was overzealous,” says House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill. “He didn’t do it with 
instructions from any member.” The 
Massachusetts Democrat said that the 
culprit, if caught, should be fired. 





The records of committee meetings | 


are generally transcribed by a stenogra- 
pher and sent to the committee for 
editing. Usually the task of cleaning up 
the copy falls to committee staffers, who 
are supposed to do no more than make 
minor changes in grammar and wording. 
The records of a meeting are often impor- 
tant in determining the intent of Congress 
if a law is challenged in the courts. 

Many of the alterations in the disput- 
ed transcripts were made, legitimately, at 
the request of the members involved. But 
some Republicans charged that they had 
not been informed of revisions made in 
their remarks. G.O.P. Whip Trent Lott of 
Mississippi complained of “a pattern and 
a practice of malicious misconduct aimed 
at discrediting and defaming members of 
this House.” Republicans tried to force 


the House into establishing a special | 


committee to pursue the matter of the 
doctored transcripts in public hearings. 
But on a largely party-line vote last week, 


the Democrats succeeded in having the | 


matter referred to the Ethics Committee, 
not known for its investigative zeal, and 
there the matter will proceed in private. 
James Sensenbrenner of Wisconsin 
accused Democrats of “stonewalling any 
effort to get to the bottom of this matter.” 


| He was among seven G.O.P. members 


who wrote to Attorney General William 
French Smith asking for a criminal inves- 
tigation or a civil action to cover the costs 
involved in setting the record straight 
Meanwhile, Republican Congress- 


| man Robert Walker of Pennsylvania 


L 
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¥ : 
Cries of foul: G.O.P. House Leader Trent Lott 
“A pattern of malicious misconduct.” 


accused the Democrats of handling the in- 
vestigation as “business as usual, while 
they have special prosecutors and all of 
that for the briefing-book scandal.” Many 
Republicans also claim that the difference 
in publicity being given the two 
controversies reveals, in the words of Con- 
gressman Judd Gregg of New Hampshire, 
the “ultimate hypocrisy” of the press. @& 




















How’s That? 


A sampling of the unauthorized re- 
visions in the House committee records: 


> Republican Robert Walker of Penn- 
sylvania said, “I am willing to take 
part in reasonable hearings.” The rec- 
ord quotes him as being “not willing to 
take part in reasonable hearings.” 

> Referring to the Democrats’ atten- 
dance at a hearing, Indiana’s John 
Hiler said, “The majority had about 
one or two people here.” The record 
changes “majority” to “minority,” 
making it seem that he was criticizing 
the Republicans. 

> A similar change was made when 
Judd Gregg of New Hampshire com- 
plained about the “majority” staff. The 
record makes it “minority” staff. 

> Gregg also said, “There were no par- 
tisan attacks on the EPA’s failure to 
come into New Hampshire,” which 
was changed to “There were no parti- 
san aspects to the EPA’s activities in 
New Hampshire.” 

> Hiler criticized the work of the 
Democratic staff, saying of certain 
witnesses, “We didn’t know they were 
going to be here until twelve hours 
ago.” The complaint vanished from 
the final version. 








The Lost Cap 
The Senate preserves a tax cut 
& woomrers of the $720 limit on the 
amount a family would save as a re- 
sult of President Reagan’s 10% tax-rate 
cut, which went into effect last Friday, 
never really expected their amendment to 
become law. Passed two weeks ago by 
House Democrats to dramatize their 
claim that the President's tax policies fa- 
vor the rich and penalize the poor, the 
measure faced a Republican-controlled 
Senate and ultimately a presidential veto 
that Congress lacks votes to override. Last 
week, as expected, the Senate delivered 
the legislative coup de grace to the cap by 
a 55 to 45 vote mostly along party lines. 
Observed Republican Senator Robert 
Dole of Kansas, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee chairman: “This [vote] is probably 
a total political exercise.” Indeed, as a 
campaign weapon for both sides, the lost 
cap will surely figure in the rhetoric of 
1984. 

Before the vote, Democrats, with par- 
tisan zeal, flogged the equity issue. Ex- 
claimed Democrat Alan Cranston of Cal- 
ifornia, who is running for President: 
“The President says that poor people 
must sacrifice. But what happens when 
Democrats say it’s time for the rich to sac- 
rifice? The President cries, ‘Foul!’” | 
Grumbled House Speaker Tip O’ Neill: “It 
may have been a victory for the President, 
but it was a defeat for fairness.” Senate 
Republican leaders delayed the vote to 
enable Reagan, at his televised press con- 
ference on Tuesday, to make the G.O.P. 
pitch. Insisting that the Senate preserve 
the third and last stage of his 25% tax-rate 
cut, he said, ‘Fairness is not slapping tax 
increases on 2.4 million small businesses, 
350,000 family farms and millions of mid- 
dle-income married couples who file joint 
returns. True fairness means honoring our 
word.” 

Democrats argued that a limit was | 
necessary because the President’s tax cut 
helps people primarily in higher income 
brackets. By contrast, the $720 cap would 
have hit hardest some 4 million taxpayers 
earning $50,000 or more a year. But Re- 
publicans pointed out that a roughly equal 
number of middle-class families and indi- 
viduals earning between $30,000-$50,000 
a year would also benefit from the full cut. 
For instance, a $30,000-a-year married 
couple (one child, filing a joint return, 
claiming four exemptions) can now ex- 
pect a tax saving of about $430 annually. 

Had it become law, the $720 cap would 
have added an estimated $6 billion to reve- 
nues in fiscal 1984. Now Congress must 
turn its attention to raising $73 billion in 
new taxes over the next three years as 
mandated by the $859 billion budget reso- 
lution passed two weeks ago. Said Senator 
Dole: “There is a lot of fat in the tax code 
that ought to be examined and tightened 
up.” But Dole would be the first to agree 
that to raise $73 billion Congress would 
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A sound like an explosion: Interstate 95, in Greenwich, Conn., after a 100-ft. span over the Mianus River fell away 


Nation 


Somber Prelude to the Fourth 


A faulty bridge and an untamable river claim eight lives 


E very era looks back to good old days, 
often foolishly. The memory of earlier 
Fourths of July, with their pop-bottle 
rockets and Black Cat firecrackers, is apt 
to be a lot more cheerful than the real 
thing. Still, viewed from an often difficult 
present, it seems that not many years ago, 
an ear of sweet corn and a gin fizz were 
enough to turn Independence Day into 
pure bliss 

By that wistful reckoning, the last 
such ingenuous summer came along about 
1960. American self-confidence was at its 
zenith. Ambitious public works were in 
vogue. The brand-new Interstate High- 
way System was growing by 40 miles a 
week. In Arizona’s Glen Canyon, just 
over the border from Utah, the U.S 
Bureau of Reclamation had started build- 
ing the dam its engineers believed would 
finally tame the wild ups and downs of the 
Colorado River 

Consider the state of things in 1983 
Last week, in Greenwich, Conn., a 100-ft.- 
long slice of an Interstate bridge fell away, 
dropping three motorists 70 ft. to their 
deaths in the Mianus River. In the South- 
west, melting snow and bureaucrats’ 
miscalculation produced a deluge: Colora- 
do River water was gushing through dam 
spillways at almost three times the normal 
rates, flooding towns in California and 
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Arizona, causing $12.2 million in damage 
and threatening to rise higher. In both 
cases, behind the sadness of immediate 
events was a niggling sense of disillusion 
with U.S. engineering know-how: Glen 





A tractor-trailer that went over the edge 





Canyon Dam is only 20 years old, the 
Mianus River Bridge just 25. By contrast, 
the Brooklyn Bridge, a full century old 
and solid, was celebrated in May with the 
best fireworks show of the year 

Last week’s mishaps could have been 
far more disastrous. The six-lane Inter- 
state 95 is a main route for tens of 
thousands of Connecticut suburbanites 
who commute daily to Manhattan 

When the bridge collapsed just before 
1:30 a.m., however, only four vehicles 
were zooming over the affected eastbound 
lanes: two tractor-trailers and two passen- 
ger cars. A few hundred feet away, 
Gordon Gilman was drawn to his home’s 
riverfront window. “I thought I heard an 
explosion,” he says. “I looked out and saw 
a truck and a car coming off the bridge.” 

Dead of injuries was Louisiana Truck- 
er Harold Bracy. Drowned in their car 
were Luis Zapata and Reginald Fischer, 
both area residents. Driving abreast was 
Truck Driver David Pace, hauling a load 
of empty beer bottles to Hartford and 
accompanied in the cab by his wife. “I felt 
my wheels going soft on me,” Pace told 
his father later from a hospital bed. “I 
screamed to Helen to duck and grab the 
pillow because we're going down.” Eileen 
Weldon of nearby Darien, driving alone 
in her car, sailed off into the dark river 
too and survived. The Paces, seriously 
injured, were snatched out of the water by 
a fisherman who had been asleep in his 
boat. “I heard all kinds of noises,” said the 
rescuer, Billy Ebrech. “I heard screaming 
and yelling.” 
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Computer errors and a man- 


The bridge had undergone inspection 
last September, but J. William Burns, Con- 


| necticut’s transportation commissioner, 


suggested a likely cause of collapse: a 


| structurally crucial steel pin, 10 in. long 
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and 7 in. in diameter that, he said, “is miss- 
ing or sheared off.” The accident has al- 
ready prompted unscheduled bridge in- 
spections and maintenance in several 
states. As well it should: the Federal Gov- 
ernment says that of 564,499 U.S. bridges, 
21% are “obsolete” and 23% are “structur- 
ally deficient.” Officially, the Mianus Riv- 
er Bridge was neither 


\ n the Southwest, five lives have been 
claimed so far by the swift Colorado 
River, which is sluicing over dikes, sand- 


bag barriers and splashboards. William 


Wert was on a raft excursion with 14 oth- 
er vacationers shooting the Grand Can- 
yon’s Crystal Rapids when the 33-ft. rub- 
ber raft flipped; all passengers except 
Wert made it to shore. Farther down- 
stream on the 1,450-mile river, in Mexico, 
four people drowned. “We cannot blame 
the Americans,” said Francisco Gonzales, 
deputy police chief of the town of Luis B 
Sanchez. “They did not make the rain and 
snow that are causing the river to rise.” 
American officials do, however, at- 
tempt to manage the Colorado, and in the 
process have been forced to trigger much 
of the flooding. Engineers at the Glen 
Canyon and Parker dams have had to 
open their floodgates wider than ever be- 
fore. Last winter’s Rocky Mountain 
snowpack was up to three times its usual 
thickness, and since Memorial Day it has 
been melting unusually fast. Southwest- 





erners blame Bureau of Reclamation dam 
managers for not releasing more of the 
runoff earlier. Says William Claypool of 
Needles, Calif.: “Anyone over the age of 
eight who watched TV this winter should 
have known we would have problems.” 
Heavy thunderstorms last week made 
matters worse. Water was rushing out of 
the Glen Canyon spillway at about 
700,000 gal. per sec., more than twice as 
fast as normal. With Lake Mead rising to 
record levels, water was about to surge 
over the spillways at Hoover Dam for the 





inundated area downriver in Arizona 











made disaster: water from the huge snowmelt rushes over the spillway of Crystal Dam in southwestern Colorado. 


tested 


first time since they 
in 1941 

To the north, in Grand Junction, 
Colo., floods broke a dike and prompted 
the evacuation of more than 1,300 resi- 
dents. Downstream, hundreds of houses 
and businesses in Arizona and California 
river settlements were flooded, and vital 
tourist business was badly crimped. “This 
is a man-made disaster, and there’s no ex- 
cuse for it,” says Sandy Fields, owner of 
the Castle Rock Shores Resort in hard-hit 
Parker, Ariz. “It’s just plain stupidity.” 

In March, Government computers 
forecast that the snowmelt would be 4% 
below normal. A month ago, they predict- 
ed 31% above. The most recent predicted 
overflow: 110%. “Our estimates,” admits 
Bureau of Reclamation Commissioner 
Robert Broadbent, “were wrong. The 
flows this year just didn’t fit into that 
computer model. It was winter clear up to 
the 20th of May, and then all of a sudden 
it turned to summer.” 

In the minds of most Americans, it 
does not really turn to summer until the 
Fourth of July. And in fact not all of the 
omens for the holiday were grim. San 
Diego was shaken by the most powerful 
earthquake ever recorded there (4.6 on 
the Richter scale), but only some vases 
and plumbing were broken. Neither the 
new lava flow from Hawaii’s Kilauea 
volcano nor the tornadoes that swirled 
through eastern Iowa and northern Illi- 
nois killed anyone. Not good news, but 


were 


not disasters either: if those were 
acts of God, at least he pulled his 
punches —By Kurt Andersen. Reported by 


Steven Holmes/Hoover Dam, with other bureaus 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
Se See 


School Days, Then and Now 


onald Reagan’s surprising concern over the education problem in the U.S. is 
R rooted in his own deeply fulfilling school days back in Illinois. 

“I don’t know how it is today,” he said in an Oval Office interview last week. 
“It [school] was a major part of your growing-up life. Everything about it. The 
whole atmosphere.” 

He never had to be forced or enticed to learn. He never got an F. His main 
problems during 16 school years were diagraming sentences in grade school and 
trying to take part in too many activities in high school. His diagraming difficul- 
ties came to an end when it was discovered he was so nearsighted he could not see 
the blackboard. He resolved his overscheduling dilemma in high school by 
choosing school plays over basketball. 

“We lived above the high school athletic field,” he recalled, “and every day 
home from school and down I went. I 
spent every minute in the track and 
football season watching the athletes 
and dreaming of some day being one 
of them. I was a voracious reader. I 
went to the public library about once 
a week and took out a couple of 
books. I went through all the books 
about Frank Merriwell at Yale and 
the Rover Boys—the college experi- 
ence and the emphasis on dying for 
dear old Rutgers.” 

In Reagan's early world, teachers 
were special figures of “trust and 
faith” who were, “like the clergy,” in- 
structors in “‘moral precepts” as well 
as in book learning. His high school 
English and drama teacher, B.J. Fra- 
ser, is one of those who changed Rea- 
gan’s life, and he will never forget it. 
Fraser not only formed a drama club 








but urged his student writers to turn hm 
their imaginations loose. “I devel- a ——e 
oped a great taste for writing then,” DIXON HIGH '28 


recalled Reagan. “I sometimes went 
way afield and did a humorous twist 
on what he asked for. I wasn’t long in noticing he would have several of those 
read in class, and I was always called upon to read mine. Maybe that’s where the 
ham began. I would write with the idea that I was going to read this aloud.” 

“It was B.J.,” continued Reagan, “who said doing a play should be education- 
al also. He reached out. In college it was the same thing. There I played Captain 
Stanhope in Journey's End. I never was so carried away in the theater in my life. I 
was in the war as far as that play was concerned.” 

Much of Reagan’s studying, he admitted, was done to stay eligible for his ex- 
tracurricular activities. His marks, he said, were average or above. But when he 
found a subject that caught his fancy, like English, he got top grades. He had to 
take biology and physics and benefited, he said, because he “found out that was 
not something I was interested in. I remember surprising myself in mathematics. 
In algebra in the final examination I got 100.” 

Reagan's grade school and high school success was repeated at Eureka Col- 
lege, the tiny (250 students) institution in Eureka, Ill. He grew especially mellow 
in this reverie. “Most of the things that happened in my life started there,” he 
said. “To this day I am nota fan of the great universities. This is not to deprecate 
them. But sometimes I think they are assembly-line diploma mills.” Eureka was 
intimate and manageable, people clinging to each other in hard times, struggling 
to better themselves through education. “When faculty members had to go out, 
they would ask you to babysit,” said Reagan. “You would take your girl and sit in 
front of the fire. When they came back, you would sit around and talk and there 
was as much college there as in the classroom.” 

“You can’t hide in a small school,” insisted Reagan. “There isn’t anyone who 
can just go to class, come back, study and graduate. Everyone’s got to participate, 
whether in the drama club or student politics.” That’s the way it was for Ronald 
Reagan. That’s the way he would like to see school again for young Americans. 

















Checking Up 


No card, no loan 





“w e feel that those who are taking 
the benefits should also be taking 
the responsibilities.’ That is how Joan 
Lamb of the Selective Service System de- 
fended an amendment to the Military Se- 
lective Service Act, passed overwhelming- 
ly by the House last July, that requires all 
young men who apply for Government 
student loans to certify that they have reg- 
istered for the draft. A federal district 
judge in Minnesota decided in March that 
this was a violation of the constitutional 
rights of students. But the Supreme Court 
last week, while not passing final judg- 
ment, ruled that the requirement should 
take effect for the time being. 

The Supreme Court still must hear ar- 
guments, probably next fall or in early 
1984, on whether the rule is constitution- 
al, But the very fact that the Supreme 
Court allowed the law to stay in effect 
seems to suggest that the Justices see no 
glaring constitutional problems with tying 
student aid to registration. 

Although the U.S. no longer has a 
military draft, all men are required to reg- 
ister on their 18th birthday. So far, 10.4 | 
million, or 96.2% of all eligible men, have 
done so, But 408,000 have not. Most uni- | 
versities take the position that they should 
not be called upon to act as the arm for 
Uncle Sam’s finger. “It isn’t in keeping 
with our mission as an institution of high- 
er learning,” says Nancy Jessup, a finan- 
cial aid officer at the University of Cali- 
fornia. They note that it unfairly singles 
out students who need loans, while not af- 
fecting those who pay their own way. 
Nonetheless, institutional resistance, now 
that the Supreme Court has allowed the 
rule to take effect, seems to be waning. 
“We'll go along with it, reluctantly,” says | 
Provost Nicholas Clifford of Middlebury 
College in Vermont. 

The Justice Department meanwhile is 
preparing to pursue 70,000 young men, 
born in the years 1960-64, of those 400,000 
who have not yet registered and who have 
ignored two letters of warning from the Se- 
lective Service System. This new approach 
may serve to counter arguments that the 
Government has been targeting only a few 
selected resisters. So far, just 15 people 
have been indicted for not registering, and 
eight convicted. The latest list, prepared 
by reviewing Social Security and drivers’ 
license records of young men between the 
ages of 18 and 23, will be sent to local U.S. 
attorneys for action. 

Opponents of registration criticized 
the crackdown. “There is not any public 
tolerance for that kind of massive opening 
of prosecutions,” says Barry Lynn, presi- 
dent of Draft Action. “It’s still fundamen- 
tally an effort to intimidate.” But Lamb 
says the new steps are manifestly fair: “We 
owe it to the 10 million who are registered 


| to get that pool as large as we can.” a 
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“If you rent, 
= you probably don't 
realize how much 
you. have to lose.” 


State Farm Agent Robby Rowan, Huntsville, Alaba 
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— ‘Pees ane ch ck W ith a State Farm agent.” 
Like a good neighbor, 
State Farm is there. 











Uno’s Surprise 
Uncertainty about auto imports 


as it an opening negotiating ploy? 

Soothing words intended for domes- 
tic consumption? Or the final word on the 
politically sensitive subject of Japan’s self- 
imposed lid on U.S. auto imports of 1.76 
million vehicles annually? Japan’s unilater- 
al promise, which is now in its third year, 
expires at the end of March 1984. Japan 
agreed to the restriction only under pres- 
sure; now that car sales for Detroit are pick- 
ing up (12.6% ahead of a year ago), it was 
expected to resist another extension of the 
agreement. At a Tokyo breakfast meeting 
last week with Japanese industrial leaders, 
Sosuke Uno, the newly appointed Minister 
of International Trade and Industry, sug- 
gested that Japan might not enter into a 


nates nine months from now. 

Uno’s remark was a private opinion, 
not official Japanese policy. Government 
authorities indicated that they had not 
committed themselves one way or anoth- 
er on a renewal, but were trying to leave 
the way clear for future negotiations. Said 
| aspokesman: “I am sure if the situation is 
still bad for the USS. side, it will take up 
this question, and we will have talks about 
it.” Such nuances did not assuage the 
alarm at Uno’s comment among U.S. au- 
tomen. Said one: “What they seem to be 
doing is staking out their position for ne- 
gotiations, but I would observe that their 
timing is extremely poor.” There was no 
mistaking the reactions of Congressmen 
with large automotive constituencies. Said 
Democratic Senator Donald Riegle of 
Michigan: “The continuing Japanese at- 
tack on our basic industries is another 
Pearl Harbor. The time has come to close 
America’s door to the flood of Japanese 
imported products.” Michigan Congress- 
man John Dingell feared that Uno’s state- 
ment could portend “a devastating blow 
to the auto industry.” 

Dingell is chairman of the House En- 
ergy and Commerce Committee, which 
last month passed a domestic-content bill 
that would require all cars, including the 
best-selling imports, to be made in large 
measure by American workers using U.S. 
parts. President Reagan has said he will 
not sign a local-content bill. The Adminis- 
tration has also delayed pressing for a 
fourth year of import restrictions. In the 
wake of Uno’s unexpected declaration, 
however, the Administration may have to 
find a way to reopen the door to negotia- 
tions on autos quickly so that it can keep 
the protectionists at bay. One wedge may 
be the issue of agricultural quotas. The 
U.S. trade representative’s office an- 
nounced last week that it was complaining 
to GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) in Geneva about Tokyo’s ex- 
Cessive import restrictions on U.S. agricul- 
ture. That may have moved Uno into a 

kind of tit for tat. 5 





new agreement after the current one termi- | 
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Towering smokestacks like these near Kingsport, Tenn., throw sulfur high into the atmosphere 


Confronting the Acid Test 





New studies increase pressures for action on a polluting rainfall 


A puckish caller once asked Interior 
Secretary James Watt during a radio 
talk show whether his baldness was 
caused by acid rain. Watt laughed off the 
wisecrack, as well he might. In spite of ris- 
ing concern in the Northeast and Canada, 
Administration spokesmen have repeat- 
edly insisted that nothing could really be 
done about acid rain and the industry- 
produced sulfur emissions allegedly be- 
hind them until all the scientific facts 
were in. Suddenly last week, however, 
facts came raining down like a summer 
squall, in effect making further scientific 
debate on what mainly causes the prob- 
lem all but irrelevant. 

Precipitating the downpour was a 
study commissioned by Presidential Sci- 
ence Adviser George Keyworth II. The 
White House panel bluntly called for re- 
medial action even if some technical ques- 
tions about acid rain were still unan- 
swered. “If we take the conservative point 
of view that we must wait until the scien- 
tific knowledge is definitive,” said the 
panel, “the accumulated deposition [of 
acid rain] and damaged environment 
may reach the point of ‘irreversibility.’ ” 

When it rains, it pours. Next came a 
study from the National Research Coun- 
cil, an arm of the august National Acade- 
my of Sciences. Its unequivocal conclu- 
sion: reducing emissions of sulfur dioxide 
from coal-burning power plants and fac- 
tories, such as those in the Midwest, 
would in fact significantly reduce the 
acidity in rain, snow and other precipita- 
tion that is widely believed to be sapping 
the life from fresh-water lakes and forests 
in the Northeast and Canada. The panel 
did not recommend any specific action. 
But, concluded Committee Chairman 
Jack Calvert, a scientist at the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research, if in- 


dustry gets “off the dime” and lawmakers | 








mandate emission controls, “we'll guar- 
antee an effect.” 

A pair of remedial measures are al- 
ready before Congress. A Senate commit- 
tee recently approved a bill that would re- 
quire reduction over the next decade of 
sulfur-dioxide emissions by 10 million 
tons in the states bordering on and east of 
the Mississippi. A tougher measure was 
introduced in the House ordering the 50 
largest sulfur polluters in the U.S. to cut 
emissions substantially. To appease the 
Eastern coal mining industry, which fears 
a switch to low-sulfur Western coal, the 
bill requires the installation of expensive 
“scrubbers,” devices for removing sulfur 
from the smoke, rather than a ban on 
high-sulfur fuel. Still, the legislation is be- 
ing vigorously opposed by the coal indus- 
try and utilities, especially in the Mid- 
west, where heavy industries are battling 
to survive. In a survey also released last 
week, the Edison Electric Institute, an in- 
dustry group, ominously predicted that 
electricity rates could rise as much as 50% 
if the emissions-control legislation passed. 

Government studies dispute these fig- 
ures, but Congress has been deadlocked on | 
acid-rain measures. Now, asa result of the 
academy study, proponents of the bills are 
more optimistic. Said Vermont Republi- 
can Robert Stafford, cosponsor of the Sen- 
ate proposal: “The report will enhance the 
opportunity to pass legislation.” The Rea- 
gan Administration also seems to be mov- 
ing in this direction. Still another report, 
probably setting forth some proposed op- 
tions, is expected from a special task force 
named by William Ruckelshaus, the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency’s new chief. 
Nonetheless, a major political battle is 
shaping up. Now the central question is 
not “What is the problem?” but rather 
“How will the pollution be cleaned up— 
and who will foot the bill?” ta] 
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Rooting Out the Waste 





Acommission urges savings at the Pentagon and elsewhere 


hen Ronald Reagan was running 

for President, he deflected ques- 
tions about how he would conquer Gov- 
ernment waste by pointing with pride to 
a program he had used in California: 
sending flying squads of top business- 
men into the state’s agencies on mis- 
sions against inefficiency. To tackle the 
problem at the federal level, Reagan ap- 
pointed a similar task force early last 
year under the direction of J. Peter 
Grace, 70, chairman of the conglomer- 
ate WR. Grace & Co. Last week the 
group made public its final batch of 





J. Peter Grace reporting on the $137 billion in purported waste his task force found 





the group cites a Veterans Administration 
hospital in The Bronx that cost nearly 
twice as much to build per bed as some 
private facilities. Others are more sweep- 
ing: the Government’s 19,300 computers 
are often incompatible with one another, 
share no common base of reliable data, 
use different accounting systems, and op- 
erate with obsolete technology. “The 
whole data-processing thing is one big 
mess,” asserted Grace. 

The most controversial of the recom- 
mendations, particularly to an Adminis- 
tration instinctively inclined to find fault 
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“If you can't do it, Caspar, then what you have to do is start booking it.” 


findings. Its pointed revelations of 
wasteful practices were greeted within 
the Administration with much of the 
awkward dismay a doomsayer might 
feel upon being told his prophecies are 
true. 

“We are talking about real money,” 
said Grace last week as he suggested ways 
to cut as much as $137 billion in purport- 
ed federal waste over three years. “And 
we have barely scratched the surface.” 
The recommendations of his task force,” 
formally known as the President's Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control, have been 
submitted piecemeal during the past three 
months, and will be compiled in a 1,000- 
page summary report early this fall. Some 
are quite specific: as an example of the 
expense of federal medical facilities, 





| *Among the 1,300 unpaid volunteers in the 38 work- 
ing groups were Chase Manhattan Bank Chairman 
Willard Butcher, Coca-Cola President Donald 
Keough, retired IBM Chairman Frank Cary and 


other leading executives of Fortune 500 companies. | 





and fat in social programs, are those de- 
signed to save more than $89 billion over 
three years in defense spending. Military 
pensions should be scaled back, the report 
says, so that they no longer amount to 
about twice the rate found in the private 
sector. Generous cost of living adjust- 
ments have allowed some officers who re- 
tired ten years ago to make more than 
those of equal rank on active duty, and 
more than those who retired recently. 
Even issuing payroll checks results in 
waste. Private businesses can do it for 
about $1 a check, but it costs the Army 
$4.20. The Grace commission also cites 
the operation of unnecessary military 
bases and the domestic proliferation of 
subsidized commissaries (six in Washing- 
ton, D.C., alone) that were originally in- 
tended to provide shopping facilities for 
servicemen in remote outposts. 
Encouraging more competition in the 
procurement of spare parts could save 
$695 million in three years, the commis- 





sion says. It notes that less than 25% of 
aircraft parts are purchased through com- 
petitive bids. Such recommendations 
come at a time of increasing debate over 
the way the Pentagon buys weapons. The 
Senate has been holding heated hearings 
on a bill to establish an independent test- 
ing agency in the Pentagon to ensure that 
weapons perform as promised. To defuse 
some of the criticism, top military offi- 
cials, including Deputy Defense Secretary 
Paul Thayer, have tried to take the initia- 
tive by publicly attacking the shoddy 
work being done by defense contractors, 
whose mistakes, they say, add anywhere 
from 10% to 50% to the cost of many 
weapons systems. 

The Grace commission criticizes the 
pension plans for nonmilitary civil ser- 
vants. The Government spends 29% of its 
payroll on retirees, compared with 14% in 
private industry, a problem that has been 
partly offset by plans to bring Govern- 
ment personnel into the Social Security 
system. The group recommends the ap- 
pointment ofa senior financial officer and 
management team, with long-term ten- 
ures, to manage in a businesslike way the 
Government's $1.7 trillion in annual cash 
flow. In addition, Grace notes that “the 
US. is the world’s largest conglomerate, 
largest power producer, largest hospital 
operator and largest timber- and grazing- 
land operator,” and suggests that many of 
these activities be turned over to private 
industry. 


efense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 

last week responded that tampering 
with retirement pay would “create havoc 
with the morale and readiness of our 
troops.” Grace replied tartly that the De- 
fense Department should accurately re- 
flect the retirement costs in its accounts if 
it cannot change the system. Said he: “If 
you can’t do it, Caspar, then what you 
have to do is start booking it.” Many top 
officials at Government agencies, while 
welcoming and even putting into practice 
some of the free suggestions of such high- 
ly qualified management consultants, 
shook their heads at the political naiveté 
a few of the businessmen showed. Indeed, 
Grace admits that the recommendations 
are being made “without any reference to 
the political problems involved.” 

The commission’s maverick propos- 
als place the President in an uncomfort- 
able position. Having long attacked the 
federal bureaucracy as a morass of waste- 
ful practices, he is now in charge of that 
bureaucracy, at least in theory. Officials 
are correct in protesting, just as those 
in past Administrations have done, that 
making many of the suggested savings 
will be difficult. But after creating a 
task force to transform his rhetorical 
promises into hard proposals, Reagan 
will find it difficult to sidestep the chal- 
lenges posed, even when they involve his 
military budget. —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney and Christopher 
Redman/Washington 
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Choice Decision 
Another antiabortion setback 
W ith gaudy antiabortion posters set up 

in the normally staid Senate cham- 
ber, Republican Senator Orrin Hatch of 
Utah and his conservative allies pressed 
for a constitutional amendment that 
would overturn the historic 1973 Supreme 
Court decision (Roe vs. Wade) that guar- 
antees women a constitutional right to 


abortion. “The country is on a slippery 
slope to infanticide,” warned Senator Jere- 





| miah Denton of Alabama. “Even dogs 


have more protection than the unborn,” 
said Hatch. But after two days of speeches 
in a largely empty Senate chamber, the 
ten-word Hatch amendment fell 18 votes 
short of the required two-thirds majority 
last week and failed by two votes to muster 
even a simple majority. 

This was the second recent setback 
for the pro-life movement. Three weeks 
ago, a series of Supreme Court rulings sol- 
idly supported a woman’s right to have an 
abortion. Said Senator Bob Packwood of 
Oregon, a leader of the pro-choice forces: 
“This is the end of any serious effort” by 
the antiabortion movement. Perhaps, but 
still to come is legislation pushed by Sena- 
tor Jesse Helms of North Carolina out- 
lawing abortion. This bill faces a Senate 
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filibuster and serious trouble in the House. 
Even if it passed Congress, it would face 
problems in the courts. Nonetheless, 
notes Senator William Armstrong of Col- 
orado, who supports antiabortion mea- 
sures, “This issue is not going to go away.” 


Surgeon General Everett Koop has 
announced the Administration’s revision 
of the “Baby Doe” regulations governing 
some 6,800 hospitals that receive federal 
funds. Now they must post notices at 
nurses’ stations on each pediatric, mater- 
nity and nursery floor stating that failure 
to give handicapped infants essentially 
the same quality of care as the nonhandi- 
capped is illegal. The regulations were 
prompted by a Bloomington, Ind., case 
crxtwiasonnson last year, when a child 
born with Down's syn- 
drome was denied surgery 
and nourishment, and 
died. In April, a federal 
judge struck down the 
original Health and Hu- 
man Services Department 
regulations that called for 
signs in public areas; the 
new version would require 
notices to be tacked up 
only where child-care professionals 
would see them. Koop maintains that the 
failure of hospitals to feed and care for 
disabled newborns is more widespread 
than commonly believed. But pediatri- 
Cians generally regard the latest formula- 
tion as a police-type measure. The Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics was making 
plans to fight the new regulations in the 
courts. a 
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The “radical” and the team player: one of Washington's most visible husband-and-wife combos 
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The Package Deal of Jill and Bill 


Reagan is rescued by one Ruckelshaus, blasted by another 





hen the Administration was franti- 

cally trying to stop the cascading 
scandals at the Environmental Protection 
Agency last winter, the President turned 
to William Ruckelshaus for help. Ruck- 
elshaus became the new EPA administra- 
tor, and the White House has begun to re- 
lax as the Republican with the “Mr. 
Clean” image has started to restore order 
to the shattered agency. “I want to make 
people feel good about where they work,” 
he says. “The EPA has always been an 
agency whose people have a great deal of 
pride. Despite all the recent turbulence, 
the pride is still there.” 

It was one of those ironic twists of 
Washington political life that Reagan was 
attacked by one Ruckelshaus even as he 
was rescued by another. Jill Ruckelshaus, 
Bill’s strong-minded and outspoken wife, 
has been in the vanguard of frequent anti- 
Reagan reports that issue from the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. Last month 
the commission accused Reagan of not 
appointing enough women and minorities 
to Government posts, and of limiting the 
investigation of sex discrimination at pri- 
vate and public schools and colleges. 

Along with Elizabeth and Bob Dole, 
the Ruckelshauses have become one of 
the most visible and influential husband- 
and-wife teams in Washington. In con- 
trast to Jill, Bill has been a quiet team 
player, moving to rehabilitate the EPA’s 
reputation and employee morale, which 
were damaged by a spate of congressional 
investigations into political favoritism, 
conflict of interest and mismanagement 
of the toxic-waste program under former 
Chief Anne Burford. 

Ruckelshaus, who was the EPA’s first 
administrator from 1970 to 1973, has is- 
sued new standards of conduct for rela- 
tions with industry representatives, called 
for a uniform policy for assessing and cop- 


ing with the risks of toxic chemicals, and 








stanched the budget cuts that critics 
charged were crippling enforcement pro- 
grams. The new director has impressed 
White House officials, even the few who 
were initially reluctant to bring him 
aboard. “It’s a measure of how much Rea- 
gan needed Bill,” a friend of Ruckelshaus 
points out, “because he knew he was go- 
ing to have to take Jill too.” At 46, Jill 
Ruckelshaus is not a typical political wife. 
She holds a master’s degree in education 
from Harvard. She prefers backyard bas- 
ketball to black-tie dinners, and a quiet 
family life in a Seattle suburb to the social 
whirl of Washington, D.C. A decade ago, 
her vocal support of women’s rights 
earned her the nickname “the Gloria 
Steinem of the Republican Party.” 

The recent discrimination flap was 
not the first time that Jill, who was ap- 
pointed to the Civil Rights Commission 
by Jimmy Carter in 1980, has tangled 
with Reagan. Last year the President at- 
tempted to sack her, then backed down. 
She was due to be replaced again this 
year, but then her husband joined the 
Reagan team. Said an Administration of- 
ficial: “It would hardly be the thing to do 
to boot out the wife of your EPA director.” 

The couple, who have been married 
21 years and have five children (two by 
Ruckelshaus’ first wife, who died during 
childbirth), are an even-tempered and de- 
voted pair. Bill likes to tease his wife 
about being the “radical” in the family, 
but they seem generally unconcerned at 
the awkwardness of Jill’s publicly criticiz- 
ing her husband's boss. “I’ve said before, 
if it ever came to a choice between my job 
and my wife,” Ruckelshaus says, “I'd 


| choose my wife.” Adds Jill: “We're not a 


| 
| 


fairy-tale couple. And there’s no big strain 
on our relationship because of our careers. 
My family has to come first. We discuss 
work at home. I give him advice. He does 
the same to me. We commiserate.” = 
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lt'sa marvel of German engineering. 


Starting at the top: 

The top of a Volkswagen Rabbit 
Convertible is a symphony of old 
fashioned hand fitting and space age 
weather resistant padding, virtually 
eliminating wind noise and moisture. 

lt even has a proper glass rear 
window that's electrically heated. 

The body is made at the Karmann 


Coachworks in Osnabriick, West 
Germany where human hands still 
outnumber machines. 

Examine it closely: body panels fit. 
Doors close flush. And you can see 
your face in the bright enamel finish. 

Its engine? A temple of efficiency: 
1.7 liters. Fuel injected. 

Steering: Rack-and-pinion. Front 


suspension: MacPherson strut. 

So as you can see, the Volkswagen 
is really the most technologically 
sophisticated 4 passenger 
German convertible you 
can buy. 
= But then again. 

Seatbelts sove 


Nothing else i is a Volkswagen 
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Facing Syria’s Challenge 





As rebels keep up the pressure, Arafat searches for support 





ith its clean palm-lined boule- 
vards and whitewashed houses, 
the capital of Tunisia is far, 
| both in spirit and geography, 
from the fratricidal politics of the Middle 
East. Nonetheless, Tunis was the scene 
last week of a series of meetings that were 
being watched closely by leaders through- 
out the Arab world. Shuttling between a 
| sumptuous seaside villa and an elegant re- 
sort hotel were Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization Chairman Yasser Arafat, who 
only a week earlier had been unceremoni- 
ously declared persona non grata in Syria, 
| and key members of the P.L.O.’s powerful 
Executive Committee. At stake was the 
future of Arafat's leadership and of the 
organization that he has transformed 
from a loose and ineffectual association 
into a powerful force for Palestinian 
nationalism. 

In keeping with the mood, the men 
met not amid the gilded furniture of the 
| villa’s main floor but in a sparse, well-pro- 
tected basement room with a solitary win- 
dow. There, around a plain Formica- 
topped table, the senior P.L.O. leaders 
addressed the immediate problem: the 
plight of several thousand commandos 
loyal to Fatah, the Arafat-led group that 
accounts for 80% of the P.L.O.’s member- 
ship, who were trapped in Lebanon's Be- 
kaa Valley. For the past two months, a 
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faction of Fatah guerrillas opposed to 
Arafat’s leadership had, with the backing 
of Syrian armor, gradually pushed the loy- 
alists from their positions eastward across 
the valley. The fighting threatened to 
spread to the town of Baalbek, where 
some 10,000 Palestinian civilians live. 
Beyond the immediate military crisis 
loomed the larger issue of whether the 
P.L.O. could retain its independence in 
the face of Syrian President Hafez Assad’s 
determined bid to make the organization 
subservient to Syrian interests. 

Wearing his jaunty army cap, Arafat 
seemed surprisingly relaxed. He joked and 
smiled as the Executive Committee got 


| down to the hard task of determining what 


to do in the face of Syria’s challenge. By 
week’s end the committee had decided to 
send a six-man delegation to Syria to hold 
talks with Assad and the Fatah rebels. 
About the same time, word reached Tunis 
that an informal cease-fire had been ar- 
ranged in the Bekaa. That agreement 
called for all guerrilla forces on both sides 
to withdraw from the area around the Bei- 
rut-Damascus highway and to release their 
respective prisoners. Said P.L.O. Spokes- 
man Abdel Mohsen Abu Maizer, in Tunis: 
“We will not destroy each other. Our main 
enemy remains those who deny our nation- 
al rights.” At week’s end, however, the 
truce broke down amid sporadic fighting. 


Arafat's dilemma: beyond the immediate military crisis loomed the larger issue of whether the P.L.O. could retain its independence 








Observed a participant in the Tunis talks: 
“According to Arab tradition, we can have 
confrontation and then reconciliation, but 
I don’t believe we can this time.” 
Meanwhile the Saudis and the Algeri- 
ans also tried to heal the breach. Late last 
week a joint Saudi-Algerian delegation 
went to Damascus and reportedly urged 





Arafat Military Aide Abu Jihad 





No illusions about the size of the rift. 
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that a summit be convened to bring Ara- 
fat and Assad together. 

Summit or no, the differences will not 
be easy to patch up. Deep personal ani- 
mosity between the two leaders has exac- 
erbated a fundamental and longstanding 
disagreement over how much indepen- 
dence the P.L.O. should have. Said a se- 
nior P.L.O. official in Damascus: “Assad’s 
price for good relations with the P.L.O. 
has been the same for years. Syria must 
have a large, and if possible, commanding 
say over the P_L.O.’s political direction.” 


rafat’s position began to weaken 

after the Israeli invasion of Leba- 

non last summer forced him and 

his P.L.O. fighters to leave Beirut. 

More than 10,000 Palestinian guerrillas 
are now in Lebanon, however, including 
several thousand who have returned. 
Those near the front line with Israel in the 
Bekaa are under the control of Syria’s 
50,000-man armed force. Tensions began 
to mount in April, when Arafat met with 
Jordan’s King Hussein to discuss the pos- 
sibility of allowing Hussein, in association 
with the Palestinians, to negotiate with the 
U.S. and Israel on President Reagan’s 
Sept. 1 plan to link the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank and Gaza to Jordan. Syria 
strongly opposed the Reagan plan, which 
| ignored Syria’s ambitions to play a major 
| political role in the region; so did radical 
elements in the P.L.O., who charged that 
Arafat was drawing too close to the U.S. 
They criticized not only Arafat’s discus- 
sions with Hussein but his advocacy last 
| September of a peace plan, hammered out 
by 20 Arab leaders in Fez, Morocco, that 
| implicitly recognized Israel's right to exist. 
The Fatah mutiny gave Assad an 
opening to try to exert greater control 
| over the PL.O. Syria at present has 
| more troops and armor along the Beirut- 
| Damascus highway than it had there in 
late May, when tensions with Israel were 
| high. While the mutinous Palestinian 
fighters, under the leadership of Said 
Mousa, a veteran Fatah colonel, repeated- 
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At Ansar prison camp in southern Lebanon, Israelis still hold at least 5,000 prisoners 


they perceived to be a shift in U.S. policy. 
Reports from Washington suggested that 
the U.S. was pressing Israel to set a timeta- 
ble for a unilateral withdrawal of its 38,000 
troops from Lebanon. But both Washing- 
ton and Jerusalem later confirmed that the 
proposal had merely been a “trial balloon” 
put forth by U.S. Special Envoy Philip Ha- 
bib. It was rejected by Israel 

Nonetheless, Israeli public opinion 
increasingly favors a pullback from Leba- 


ly attacked posts manned by troops loyal 
to Arafat, the Syrians sometimes backed 
them up with tanks. Led by Arafat’s chief 
deputy for military affairs, Abu Jihad, 
who has been one of his most trusted aides 
since 1964, the Fatah loyalists were driv- 
en from their positions along the highway 
across the entire width of the Bekaa 

From the start, Arafat’s personal 
leadership was not really at issue. Even 
Colonel Mousa recognized that the P.L.O. 
has no other personality with the diplo- | non. Israeli troops continue to suffer casu- 
matic skills and stature of Arafat. But the | alties. Israelis, moreover, increasingly 
dispute could force a change in both the | fear that they will never be able to cope 
style and substance of Arafat’s actions | with the quagmire that is Lebanon. One 
and produce a more radical P.L.O. | small example of Israel’s concern: what to 

The strongest support for Arafat’s | do with at least 5,000 Palestinian and 
leadership came from Palestinians in the | Lebanese prisoners they have held for the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza. A | past year at Ansar in southern Lebanon. 
dozen organizations in Nablus expressed The next move appears to be up to As- 
their “deep commitment” to Arafat. A | sad. Syria, bolstered by the buildup of Sovi- 
poll conducted by an Arab weekly in East | et arms, is increasingly an Arab power 
Jerusalem reported that 92% of the Pales- | that cannot be ignored. Before leaving for 
tinians surveyed favored Arafat. Said | Asiatwo weeks ago, U.S. Secretary of State 
Mayor Elias Freij of Bethlehem: “We have | George Shultz remarked that “Damascus 
been deeply moved by the recent events. | holds the key” to the withdrawal of foreign 
Let it be known to all Arab leaders that | forces from Lebanon. As he prepared to 
only Israel will gain from all of this.” return home, Shultz hinted that he might 

Israeli officials argued that the Fatah | stop over in the Middle East this week, but 
fighting showed that the P.L.O. was too | only if there is “fertile ground” for serious 
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badly split to represent the Palestinian | discussions. —By Marguerite Johnson. 
Fatah Rebel Leader Said Mousa people. But for a brief period last week, Is- | Reported by Harry Kelly/Jerusalem and William 
An opening for a Syrian power play. raelis were more concerned about what | Stewart/Tunis 
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Taking the Long View 


The Pope continues his efforts to ease tensions in his homeland 





ope John Paul IT returned to work in 

the Vatican immediately after his tri- 
umphant eight-day visit to Poland with- 
out even taking his customary rest at the 
papal summer residence in Castel Gan- 
dolfo. But if Roman Catholic Church offi- 
cials hoped that the Pope would shift his 
attention to other areas, he made it clear 
that he still had urgent Polish business to 
attend to. Though the Pontiff had seen 
Polish church leaders in Cracow barely a 
week earlier, he invited a delegation of 
them, led by Primate Jozef Cardinal 
Glemp, to Rome. The unusual conference 
of Polish bishops added to speculation 
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“Private Citizen” Lech Walesa goes shopping 








in Gdansk with Wife Danuta and son 


public life. Said Archbishop Henryk Gul- 
binowicz of Wroclaw, who accompanied 
Glemp to Rome: “Walesa is still impor- 
tant but not in the same way as before. 
Perhaps he will return in another way.” 
Encouraged by the Pope’s trip, Presi- 
dent Reagan hinted last week that the 
U.S. would consider lifting trade sanc- 
tions against Poland if the Jaruzelski gov- 
ernment recognized free trade unions. But 
Reagan was careful to avoid mentioning 
Solidarity. Said he: “The Pope has urged 
the government of Poland to allow a free 
trade union that is not subject to govern- 
ment control. If they did that, I think that 





Did the Pope make a deal with the general to cut out the former union leader? 


that the Pope’s two unexpectedly long 
meetings with Poland’s military ruler, 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski, had laid the 
groundwork for a new church-state ac- 
cord that might, among other things, di- 
minish the influence of former Solidarity 
Leader Lech Walesa. 

Upon his arrival in Rome, Glemp 
confirmed that the church and Polish au- 
thorities had reached an agreement in one 
critical area. After more than a year of 
discussion, the government approved in 
principle a church-sponsored plan to set 
up a foundation to channel some $2 bil- 
lion in aid, most of it from Western 
churches and foundations, to help the na- 
tion’s 4 million private farmers. 

Glemp, however, dismissed reports 
that the church hoped to organize new, 
state-sanctioned unions loosely modeled 
on the banned Solidarity movement. He 
also denied widespread allegations that 
the church wanted Walesa to retire from 





we would review what we are doing and 
turn back from some of those things.” 
The first signs that Jaruzelski is com- 
mitted to gradual liberalization may come 
as soon as July 22, Poland’s National Day. 
Polish officials have suggested that the 
government might choose that day to an- 
nounce the end of martial law and per- 
haps even proclaim an amnesty for some 
of the 200 people who the authorities 
claim are still in detention for martial-law 
violations. Last week Jaruzelski set off for 
Moscow to attend the Warsaw Pact sum- 
mit and explain the papal visit to Poland’s 
worried allies. No doubt the Polish lead- 
er's strategy was to accentuate the posi- 
tive aspects of the Pope’s visit. John Paul’s 
public show of support for Solidarity 
caused the regime considerable embar- 
rassment, but the Pontiffs decision to 
meet with Jaruzelski in the final hours of 
his trip certainly helped to shore up the 


government. According to Vatican offi- | 
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cials, the Pope and Jaruzelski even found 
certain broad areas of agreement and dis- 
cussed the importance of the lifting of 
Western trade sanctions. The Communist 
authorities were also heartened by the 
controversy raging over what John Paul 
had said and done during a later meeting 
with Walesa, whom Polish officials now 
refer to as a “private citizen.” 

The day after the Pope returned to 
Rome, a commentary published in the 
Vatican daily L’Osservatore Romano 
bluntly noted that Walesa had “lost his 
battle” and would “pass from the scene.” 
John Paul was said to be so angered by the 
editorial that he demanded the immedi- 
ate resignation of its author, Father Virgi- 
lio Levi, the newspaper’s deputy editor. 
Some Vatican insiders tried to blame the 
gaffe on a faction in the church’s powerful 
bureaucracy that disapproved of the 
Pope’s direct involvement in Polish poli- 
tics. But by then the damage had been 
done. In a rush to judgment, New York 
Times Columnist William Safire admon- 
ished John Paul for “backing away from 
moral heroism.” 

The Vatican has refused to comment 
on the Pope’s private audience with Wa- 
lesa, as has Walesa himself. But TIME has 
learned from a senior Polish prelate that 
the meeting between the Pope and Wa- 
lesa was kept almost entirely on a spiritu- 
al level. The Pope praised the former Soli- 
darity leader for his prudence and urged 
him to continue to exercise it. John Paul 
encouraged Walesa to accept every future 
challenge with the spirit and faith of a 
Christian. Vatican officials insist that the 
Pope did not ask Walesa to step aside, but 
John Paul also did not promise that the 
church would support the banned trade 
union’s underground activities. 

Since his meeting with the Pope, Wa- 
lesa has told family friends that his role 
would have to diminish in the future. That 
may have been inevitable. As the most vis- 
ible embodiment of the high hopes of the 
Solidarity era, Walesa will not vanish from 
Polish life overnight. But it also seems un- 
likely that the banned union he represents 
will ever have the power to mount a serious 
challenge to the military regime. Says a 
Western diplomat in Bonn: “Solidarity to- 
day is an emotional force, not a negotiat- 
ing body.” 

That thought has a logic that the 
church can hardly ignore as it tries to find 
a way out of Poland's impasse. Polish reli- 
gious leaders have learned to mix politi- 
cal pragmatism with a healthy measure 
of hope. John Paul is no exception. As he 
traveled across his native land, the Pope 
was not afraid to use politically explosive 
words like “solidarity.” But he sought to 
recast them in ways that would be re- 
membered, and useful, long after the 
present crisis has passed. Whatever 
immediate gain the state hoped to reap 
from the papal visit, John Paul and his 
church have set their sights on the long 
term. —By John Kohan. Reported by Barry 
Kalb/Rome and John Moody/Warsaw 
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Follow American Express to 
Americas finest hotels. 


You can count on American 
Express to discover America’s 
finest hotels. And you can rest 
assured that these one-of-a-kind 
luxury establishments know 
what you expect. You expect 
first-class service. The kind of 
first-class service that offers you 
the American Express Good 
Night Services; such as Assured 
Reservations; CARDeposit” and 
personal $X\ check cashing. 





Pacific Plaza is a jewel of 
a hotel only one block from San 
Francisco's fashionable Union 
Square. Reminiscent of an inti- 
mate European hotel, it offers 
first-class service and elegant 
and spacious rooms, among, the 
largest in San Francisco. Dine in 
the fabulous Donatello Restau- 
rant, specializing in classic 
Northern Italian cuisine. Only 
two years old, Pacific Plaza is 
already known as “The Golden 
Gate of Hospitality.” 
Pacific Plaza, 501 Post Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94102, 
(415) 441-7100. 





Sportsmen's Lodge gives you 
country living in the heart of the 
San Fernando Valley. Luxurious 
rooms and suites with patios and 


lanais overlook redwood trees, 
ponds and an Olympic-size pool. 
And there are ten private rooms 
for meetings and parties. Reason- 
ably priced, Sportsmen's Lodge 
is only minutes from downtown 
Los Angeles, Beverly Hills and 
the major TV and film studios. 
Sportsmen's Lodge, 

12825 Ventura Blvd., Studio City, 
CA 91604, (213) 769-4700. 

Ideal for extended business 
meetings, weekend family excur- 
sions or occasional dinners, the 
Clock Tower Inn is a complete 





resort. Midway between Chicago 
and Madison, Wis., the hotel 
offers elegant guest rooms, hos- 
pitality suites and extensive meet- 
ing facilities. Plus fine dining 
and entertainment. There's also 
complimentary admission to 
The Time Museum, world- 
famous collection of over 2,000 
time measurement devices. 

The Clock Tower Inn, 7801 E. 
State Street, Rockford, IL 61108, 
(815) 398-6000. 





Hotel is Waikiki's 

newest luxury hotel. Rising 37 
floors, it offers breathtaking 
vistas of the mountains, 


Diamond Head and the Pacific 
Ocean. At night, visit the Protea 
Restaurant, winner of the cov- 
eted Travel/Holiday Award for 
fine dining. Only 100 yards from 
Waikiki’s best swimming beach, 
The Outrigger Prince Kuhio 
gives you classic elegance at 
affordable prices. 
The Outrigger Prince Kuhio 
Hotel, 2500 Kuhio Avenue, 
Honolulu, HI 96815, (808) 
922-0811 or (800) 367-5170. 

Just steps away from Chicago's 
famous Michigan Avenue, Exec- 
utive House caters to business 
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travelers and families on holi- 
day. Spacious rooms and suites 
offer splendid views of the city's 
impressive skyline. There are 
intimate meeting and banquet 
facilities, plus two excellent res- 
taurants. Executive House is also 
the home of Chicago's finest pri- 
vate luncheon club, the Seventy- 
One Club, which welcomes 
hotel guests. 

Executive House, 71 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IL 60601, 
(312) 346-7100. 

If youdon't have the American 
Express” Card, pick up an appli- 
cation in your hotel room or 
lobby. Or call (800) 528-8000. 
From Hawaii & Alaska, (800) 
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iS celebration of our 50th anniver- 
sary, youre invited to test your wits 
in our $10,000 “Mind Game” Mystery. 

To win, you'll have to comb the 
Museum of Science and Industry for 
the answers to 20 baffling riddles we've 
created. First person with the correct 
answers wins. And there's only one 
winner. But what a prize! 

From Swift & Company, there's 
$5,000 in gold! And from IBM, there's a 
Personal Computer and a selection of 
software totaling over $5,000. 

You can find all the details at the 
Mind Game Center in the Museum. 


But hurry. From the looks of ‘ 
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~ you'll be facing some 

stiff competition. = 
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Business and 
~ Pleasure United. 


INTRODUCING UNIQUELY UNITED SERVICE TO TOKYO AND HONG KONG. 
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Comfortable eight-abreast seating. 











United's brand-new First Class seat. We give you 


international Business Class. It makes complimentary use of headphones. An audio 
business travel to the Far East a real pleasure. and motion picture program exclusive to United. 
With complimentary First Class upgrade on all Complimentary beverage service. Gourmet 
connecting United flights in the U.S. And hors d'oeuvres. And a tempting choice of entrée 
priority baggage handling at gateway airports. That's United's international Business Class. 

To the Far East, we seat you Royal Pacific Service for the 
comfortably eight abreast—in P= businessperson. All new and 


our state-of-the-art domestic we 7e uniquely United. 
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A CORPORATE BUYER'S GUIDE 


A PRE-PAID DENTAL PROGRAM THAT 
EMPHASIZES PREVENTION. 


DENTACARE takes care of a lot low monthly fee. We at Blue Cross 
more than aching teeth. In addition and Blue Shield think so highly of 
to needed services, youremployees DENTACARE —a program of 

get check-ups, x-rays, Cleaning and Associated Health Services — that 
other preventive care. All for one we market it throughout Illinois. 


SMILES FOR YOU. 


With DENTACARE you can offer employees and their dependents. 
your employees more benefits, and THAT'S IT: No time or personnel 
pay low premiums. But that’s only needed for administration, claims 
one advantage. The only paperwork ~ filing, or fielding questions and 
you'll have to do is supply complaints. 

DENTACARE with a list of your 


SMILES FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES 


With DENTACARE there are no: And by encouraging prevention, 
¢ claim forms DENTACARE can help your 
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You need more than a bank 
that’s ready for business today. 


You need a bank 
that’s ready for tomorrow. 


In today’s economic climate 
you need a bank that can look 
beyond the present and see the 
opportunities of the future. 

At the Lane Banks we're com- 
aliaccre BCom alale)iate Mant-L Com tam leit lc 
of business brighter. And we know 
what it takes to succeed, A sound 
knowledge of where you've been. 
A good idea of where you want to 
go. The right plan to help you get 
there. Plus dedication, hard work 
r late (olale Marelli Mali lel e—le)s) (mv vale) 
can make it all come true. 

We believe in business. We 
believe in the future. And we back 
that belief with total assets of over 
$1.5 billion. Assets that allow us to 
offer a combined per loan limit of 
over $10 million. 

Let one of our Lane Business 
Bankers show you how we can 
begin working for you today. 

* Attach your business card to this 
page and mail to: Business Bank- 
ers, W. N. Lane Interfinancial, 
1200 Shermer Road, Northbrook, 
Illinois 60062. 

Banks you can believe in. 
Banks that believe in you. The 
Lane Banks. 
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SOVIET UNION 
Summit East 


Moscow sends mixed signals 





he quietly organized meeting seemed 

| to have been planned as the Soviet 
bloc’s answer to the Williamsburg sum- 
mit. After all, if the heads of the six most 
powerful Western nations and Japan 
could use their conference in May to en- 
dorse NATO plans to deploy new nuclear 
missiles in Western Europe, the Soviets 
and their allies would want a chance to 
criticize the scheme in their own forum. 
But NATO members were in for a surprise. 
Instead of escalating the war of words, the 
seven Warsaw Pact leaders who gathered 
in Moscow last week issued a joint state- 
ment that was quite restrained. Said a 
puzzled Western diplomat in Moscow: 
“Why circle the wagons if you are not go- 
ing to do anything?” 

The document criticized the “unprece- 
dented” U.S. defense buildup. The Soviet 
Union and its allies, it said, would not “al- 
low military superiority to beachieved over 
them.” But this oft-repeated warning 
stopped short of the heavyhanded Soviet 
hints dropped on the eve of the Williams- 





| Soviet Defense Chief Ustinov, Premier Tikhonov, Andropov, Foreign Minister Gromyko 





burg summit that the Warsaw Pact would 
consider deploying nuclear missiles in 
Eastern Europe if NATO went ahead with 
its plan to install 572 U.S.-made Pershing 
II and ground-launched cruise missiles in 
five West European countries beginning in 
December. Some parts of the Warsaw 
Pact’s final statement were even concilia- 
tory in tone. It noted that “no world prob- 


| lems, including the historical dispute be- 


tween capitalism and socialism, can be 
solved by military means.” It dusted off old 
peace proposals calling for a freeze on mili- 


| tary spending and urging both sides to 


pledge not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons. 





= 





The modest change of signals came 
shortly after the Soviet Union rejected a 
plan first outlined by President Reagan 
last March in an effort to end the dead- 
lock in the Geneva talks on interme- 
diate-range nuclear missiles in Europe 
The U.S. negotiators asked the Soviets 
to propose a limit of anywhere from 
zero to 450 on the number of warheads 
each side could deploy; in effect, Wash- 
ington was asking Moscow to trade some 
of its 360 SS-20 intermediate-range mis- 
siles, most of which are targeted on 
Western Europe, for a reduction in the 
number of missiles that NATO plans 
to deploy. Previously, the U.S. had fa- 








A Stable Island of Amity 


he horse trading in Geneva over arms control may be going 

nowhere, but the Soviet-American negotiations at Tersk 
werea success. Ona Soviet horse farm nestled in the foothills of 
the northern Caucasus, 70 Western horse breeders, half of 
them Americans, gathered with hard dollars in hand for the 
annual Tersk stud Arabian horse auction. The goods for sale 
were definitely low technology, and détente flourished. 

The buyers sat in a verdant paddock and listened as an 
auctioneer wheedled, cajoled and otherwise tried to nudge 
bids upward with capitalist determination. “What's the mat- 
ter, you leave your wallets at home?” he asked after the first 
17 horses were shown and only five were sold for a paltry to- 
tal of $142,000. To help warm up the bidding and the bid- 
ders, Alexander (“Sasha”) Ponomarev, Tersk stud manager, 
seized the gavel and ordered generous rounds of vodka. The 
stratagem was rewarded. Ken Ford of San Antonio success- 
fully bid $52,000 for a gray mare named Pishka, which he 
said would be a present for his daughter Tina, 20. After 
the auction, the Soviets said 


bluegrass and rich mineral water at the Tersk farm are ac- 
knowledged to be among the world’s finest. U.S. Industrialist 
Armand Hammer and two partners in 1981 paid the Soviets 
$1 million for Pesniar, now an eight-year-old Arabian stallion 
that is standing at stud in the U.S. Said an American ranch- 
er’s wife: “They're the most beautiful horses in the world.” 
The top price this year was $135,000, paid by Howard 
Kale for a chestnut mare named Parcha. Breeder and Trad- 
er Robijn den Hartog of The Netherlands was the show's 
major buyer. He says he spent $355,300 for 14 Tersk Arabi- 
ans. About one-third of the horses sold went to Americans. 
Some of the rest may eventually be resold to other breeders 
in the U.S. Before entering the country, the horses must be 
checked for piroplasmosis, a blood disorder common among 
Tersk stock. The U.S, will not admit horses that have it. 
Americans are relative newcomers to the Tersk Arabian 
auction. Kale was a pioneer, making his first purchase in 
1975. He says that he made 13 trips to the Soviet Union to 
obtain Muscat, a stallion that was the U.S. national champion 
show horse in 1980. In the past eight years, Kale has pur- 
chased more than 100 horses from the Tersk farm. 
All parties concerned 





they had sold 24 Arabian 
purebreds for a total of 
$769,600. Said Howard F. 
Kale Jr. of Scottsdale, Ariz.: 
“Horse people are always 
difficult if you're trying to 
buy their best stock. The 
Russians are no exception.” 

Founded in 1921 with a 
group of fine horses that had 
survived the Russian Civil 
War, the Tersk farm held its 
first auction in 1971, after the 
Soviets realized they could 
make hard currency selling 
Arabian purebreds. The best 
of the Arabians raised on the 








have found the Tersk auction 
to be a stable, and profitable, 
island of amity amid the 
shifting tides of East-West 
trade. Equine dealings be- 
tween the U.S. and the Sovi- 
ets are even beginning to 
transcend buying and sell- 
ing. A new concern called 
Fidelis International has 
struck a deal to market 
Soviet horses and stud ser- 
vices in the U.S. and Canada. 
Says a Soviet trade official 
with the terseness of a Yan- 
| kee horse trader: “This is a 





An Arabian is presented to prospective buyers at annual equine auction good agreement.” 
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A Marathon 
that runs 
uphill and 
downhill. 


Recently, Xerox unveiled a run- 
ning machine unlike any the 
world had ever seen. The Xerox 
1075 Marathon. The first of a 
new generation of copiers de- 
signed to withstand the greatest 
tests of endurance and stamina. 

Now, the second of this new 
breed is here. The Xerox 1035. 

It’s the world’s first desktop 
copier that has four reduction 
and two enlargement modes. So 
you can turn an original into just 
about any size copy you could 
want. The 1035 will even select 
the best reduc- 


tion or enlarge- , ANT | 


ment for your 


purposes, auto- “1035 
matically. a 

But what makes 
the Xerox1035 emp outrun 
every competitor in its class are 
features you'd expect to find only 
in a big copier. 

For instance, with the help of 
advanced electronic technology, 
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the Xerox 1035 copier is so intel- 
ligent, it can actually “think 

through” difficult copy jobs and 
then show you how to do them. 


1] 


S's x 
Original 


Just press the “Help” button 
that’s linked to a message display 
panel, and in plain English the 
1035 can walk you through what 
needs to be done. 

Advanced electronics also 
enable the Xerox 1035 to make 
copies so crisp and clear they're 
difficult to tell from the original. 

And features like five contrast 
settings for colored or problem 
originals, an optional sorter, job 
interrupt and two paper trays 


XEROX 


make it hard to believe that the 
1035 is only a desktop copier at 
a desktop copier price. 

But when you see how the 





Xerox 1035 is as reliable as it is 
advanced, you'll also see how 
this Marathon has been designed 
to run and run and run. 

Hour after hour after hour. 





For more information, call 800-648-5888, operator 654, or your local Xerox office, or mail in this 
coupon: ¥ Box 24, Rochester, New York 4692 
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vored the “zero option,” according to 
which neither side would have any inter- 
mediate-range missiles in Europe. 

During a visit to Southeast Asia last 
week, Secretary of State George Shultz 
said that the USS. felt it deserved “a re- 
sponsible answer” rather than a brusque 
nyet. In a response to critics who have 
charged that the Reagan Administration 
was not negotiating sincerely in Geneva, 
Shultz added, “There are those who argue 
that in negotiations you make an offer, and 
if nothing is forthcoming, you offer some- 
thing else. That is stupid, because you are 
negotiating with yourself. The name of the 
game is to negotiate with the other side.” 


H owever moderate the tone of last week’s 
statement may have seemed, the 
Kremlin has not changed its basic strategy. 
It continues to build up its arsenal of SS-20s, 
while hoping that pressure from peace 
groups in Western Europe will force the alli- 
ance to scuttle its deployment plans. Some 
Western diplomats surmised that the bland 
language of the final document was a result 
of pressure from Rumanian President Nico- 
lae Ceausescu, who, to Moscow’s embar- 
rassment, has frequently criticized both the 
East and the West for the arms buildup. An- 
other explanation was that the Warsaw 
Pact leaders wanted to sound a peaceful 
note on the eve of West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl's meeting with Soviet Presi- 
dent Yuri Andropov in Moscow this week. 
Andropov will undoubtedly urge Kohl not 
toaccept deployment of Pershing II missiles 
on West German soil. 

If the Soviets have shown no sign of 
wanting to compromise on the issue of nu- 
clear missiles in Europe, they have made 
slight changes in their bargaining position 
at the Geneva talks on strategic arms reduc- 
tion. Though a final agreement is still a long 
way off, Soviet negotiators have dropped 
their demand that the U.S. limit the deploy- 
ment of Trident submarines and Trident II 
missiles. The Soviets have also stopped in- 
sisting that the US. restrict the range of 
cruise missiles launched from bombers. 

In addition, Moscow made a gesture 
last week that was an apparent response 
to the Reagan Administration’s call for 
concrete action to show good faith in the 
area of human rights. Fifteen Pentecos- 
tals from Siberia were allowed to emigrate 
to Israel. Some of them had taken refuge 
in the U.S. embassy five years ago, hoping 
that U.S. diplomats would help get them 
out of the Soviet Union. 

The Siberian Seven, as they came to 
be known, were a continuing source of 
US.-Soviet friction. When one of them 
had to be hospitalized during a hunger 
strike and subsequently received permis- 
sion to emigrate, the remaining six volun- 
tarily left the embassy basement. Upon 
their arrival in Vienna last week, the Pen- 
tecostals expressed joy at being in the 
West but regret that tens of thousands of 
fellow believers were still waiting back 
home for exit visas. —By John Kohan. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow 
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ITALY 


Once Again at the Brink 


Cranky voters deal the Christian Democrats a surprising blow 





ith the notable exception of the | 


Communists, Italy’s fractious polit- 
ical parties had good reason to regret last 
week’s national elections, if only because 
the results left the country more difficult 
to govern than ever. The last parliament 
produced six coalition governments in 
four years. As if they had been asked once 


too often to settle such incessant power | 


struggles, the electorate this time deliv- 
ered what amounted to a stunning protest 
against the government. The major vic- 
tims of the voters’ pique were the Chris- 
tian Democrats, who have led or domi- 


"ay 


Communist Leader Berlinguer and Christian Democrats’ De Mita after the results were in 
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the Christian Democrats reflected voter 
frustration, but it failed to give the coun- 
try a new governing direction. As the poli- 
ticians mulled over the election results 
and resumed their intricate maneuvering, 
there seemed to be no realistic alternative 
to another five-party center-left coalition 
that may turn out to be as fragile as its 
predecessors and lack the cohesion to im- 
pose the economic rigor the country 
needs. Inflation is at 16% while unem- 
ployment, at 10%, continues an upward 
march. More urgent is the necessity to 
slash runaway public spending to reduce a 
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The result of democratic mechanisms that do not work or work badly. 


nated every one of Italy’s 43 postwar 
governments. They lost close to 2 million 
votes and plummeted nearly 6 percent- 
age points from 38.3% of the vote in 
1979 to 32.9%, the lowest level in their 
40-year history. Summed up Party 
Secretary Ciriaco de Mita: “What an 
unexpected kick.” 

The Communists did relatively better, 
falling only from 30.4% to 29.9%. Some of 
the lost votes went to the Socialists, whose 
share of the popular vote climbed by 1.6% 
to 11.4%. Still, that was not nearly the 
gain that Party Leader Bettino Craxi had 
hoped for when he provoked the elections, 
a year ahead of schedule, by pulling out of 
Prime Minister Amintore Fanfani’s coali- 
tion government last April. Several small 
rightist and centrist parties also increased 
their share of the seats. 

The unprecedented shift away from 
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threatening $60 billion 1983 budget defi- 
cit. The prospect of a series of weak coali- 
tion governments is already stirring spec- 


| ulation about the need for new elections in 


a year or two, when the Communists 
might do even better. Said a Western dip- 
lomat: “Once again the Italians are at the 
brink. Let us trust that, as usual, they will 
manage to pull back.” 

At Christian Democratic headquar- 
ters, the shock of the setback was com- 
pounded by its severity. The party’s own 
polls had forecast a vote of 40% to 41%, 
and Party Secretary De Mita had confi- 
dently predicted at least 37%. When De 
Mita finally emerged on election night, he 
was shaken. Said he: “We believe the 
problems of government now are more 
difficult, more complex. The vote seems 
to have expressed a judgment of protest, 
or condemnation.” Around the corner, a 
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Use Aftate Athlete? 
to kill athlete's foot [==7-": 
fungus fast ee 
and prevent its return. 


Just think, no more itching, ind 
burning or painful tes Foot Fl 
cracking. Because 
Aftate not only kills 
athlete's foot fungus 


on contact ... with daily use it keeps the 

torment from coming back. Aftate, with the 

only medication recognized in a report to 

the FDA as safe and effective in preventing 
athlete's foot. 

Aftate is odorless ... available in 
aerosol liquid, gel, and powder forms. 
Whichever you use, with Aftate you can 

walk away from athlete’s foot. 
And to cure jock itch 
' fast, use Aftate for Jock 
Itch in the green package. 
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block away at the Communists’ modern, 
red stucco headquarters, there were 
scenes of jubilation. As a youthful crowd 
of 2,000 gathered under umbrellas in a 
pelting rain, Party Leader Enrico Berlin- 
guer declared, “We shook the tree. Others 
are gathering the fruit, but no matter; it is 
the beginning of the end of Christian 
Democratic predominance. For the first 
time there is a possibility of a majority of 
democratic parties without the Christian 
Democrats.” True enough, but so far that 
possibility is only arithmetic because 
the Socialists and other small parties re- 
fuse to join any coalition that includes 
Communists. 

As the impact of the voters’ rebuff 
sank in, Christian Democratic leaders 
searched for explanations. Was it a one- 
shot protest or part of a continuing de- 
cline? The most prevalent theory blamed 
voter fatigue with a party that had been 
unable to deal with the country’s worsen- 
ing economic ills. Over the years, more- 
over, the Christian Democrats have been 
tarred by recurring corruption scandals, 
alleged Mafia connections and, most re- 
cently, charges of links with the Naples 
underworld. Although the Communists 
opposed NATO's plans to deploy new nu- 
clear missiles in Italy and other West Eu- 
ropean countries later this year, the issue 
| provoked little debate and did not influ- 
ence the vote’s outcome. 

Some Christian Democratic leaders 
blamed the setback on costly political 
mistakes. Under De Mita’s leadership the 
party had sought to renew its image by 
portraying itself as a reformist force in 
tune with postindustrial society. That 
campaign apparently backfired because it 
alienated people who preferred its role as 
a repository of traditional values. The 
Christian Democrats’ attempt to glamor- 
ize themselves with respected, indepen- 
dent, “celebrity” candidates also failed. 
Former Bank of Italy Governor Guido 
Carli fared well enough in Milan, where 
he was elected a senator, but Film and 
Opera Director Franco Zeffirelli lost in 
Florence. 

Above all, the Christian Democrats 
erred in renouncing their time-honored 
role as the bulwark against a Commu- 
nist advance. During the campaign, De 
Mita declared that the party no longer 
had any ideological objection to the 
Communists as a democratic alterna- 
tive. Berlinguer, he noted, had broken 
with Moscow over Poland and accepted 
Italy’s membership in NATO. The Com- 
munists, moreover, were widely per- 
ceived to be entering a period of gradual 
decline. With a minimized menace on 
the left, anti-Communist voters who had 
once turned to the Christian Democrats 
felt free to scatter their votes to other 
Parties. 

The task of cobbling together another 
coalition government promises to be more 
arduous than usual. Whatever emerges as 
Italy’s 44th postwar government, it will al- 
most certainly be a transitional stop on the 
waytothe4S5th. —yFrederick Painton. Re- 
Ported by Jordan Bonfante and Barry Kalb/Rome 























JAPAN 


Of Hydrangeas and Ballots 


Nakasone wins a vote of confidence, sort of 


is name appeared nowhere on the 

ballots, but Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone acted as if it did. He carefully 
screened the candidates who would repre- 
sent his ruling Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP), then took to the hustings to cam- 
paign on their behalf. Occasionally, the 
voters seemed to think that Nakasone 
was running too. In Maebashi, 60 miles 
northwest of Tokyo in the heart of his 
own Gumma prefecture, Nakasone was 
greeted by posters bearing his picture 
and hundreds of cheering supporters. At 
one point he recited a haiku praising the 
local shrubs, and by inference his local 
be Looking at ajisai [hydran- 





Nakasone at party headquarters in Tokyo 





He carefully skirted foreign policy issues. 


geas] I feel homesick for Gumma. 

When the polls closed, Nakasone had 
reason to smile—if somewhat thinly. In 
the first national contest since the LDP 
designated him to be Prime Minister last 
November, the party picked up an addi- 
tional three seats in the 252-member 
upper house of parliament, boosting its 
total to 137. (The LDP already controls 
284 of the 511 seats in the more powerful 
lower house.) 

The vote was quickly interpreted by 
partisans as an endorsement of the new 
Prime Minister and his strong pro-West- 
ern views. Nakasone has been particular- 
ly outspoken in his support of the Reagan 
Administration’s position that Japan 
should increase defense spending and fur- 
ther open its markets to imports. The 
election also buoyed Japan’s business 
community: the Tokyo stock market hit 
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record highs twice last week. On the other 
hand, the Prime Minister intentionally 
had skirted foreign policy issues during 
the campaign. The LDP fell short of its 
goal of a five-seat gain, and the voter turn- 
out of 57% was the lowest since World 
War II. The apathetic response could be 
blamed partly on changes in the electoral 
system that while designed to focus atten- 
tion on issues rather than personalities, 
only confused voters. 

The big loser was the opposition 
Japan Socialist Party, which gave up four 
of its 48 seats. Plagued by factional fight- | 
ing, the Socialists alienated themselves | 
from their constituents by arguing over 
such issues as whether Japan should opt 
for unarmed neutrality and break its long- 
>| standing security treaty with the U.S. The 
party failed to win a single seat in some of 
the largest districts, including Tokyo and 
Osaka. After the election, many members 
called for the resignation of Chairman 
Ichio Asukata, 68, who had led the group 
since 1977. 

The upper house will be more frag- 
mented as a result of the election. The 
Communists gained two seats, raising 
their strength to 14, while the moderate 
Buddhist-backed Komeito Party broke 
even with 27. Most surprising of all, a 
clutch of single-issue parties that sprang 
up especially for this election won rep- 
resentation. The Salaried Workers Par- 
ty, which called for lower taxes, took 
two seats, while the Welfare Party, 
which opposed cuts in social services, 
won one. 





A; important as the allocation of seats 
among various parties was the perfor- 
mance of rival factions within the LDP. 
The largest group, which is led by former 
Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka, did best 
by gaining six seats, raising its overall 
total in both houses to 117. This could 
cause trouble for Nakasone, who was cho- 
sen Prime Minister with the backing of 
Tanaka’s group. For the past 6 1/2 years 
Tanaka has been on trial on charges that 
he accepted a $2 million bribe from the 
Lockheed Corp. in 1972. A verdict is 
expected in early October. Although 
Nakasone has carefully distanced himself 
from his controversial patron, he may 
have to pay more heed now that Tanaka 
has fortified his own position in the LDP. 

The results last week may have bol- 
stered Nakasone, but now he must start 
fulfilling the promises made when he first 
took office. He had pledged, for example, 
to cut income taxes, but the government 
is already running an annual deficit 
of $57 billion, more than a quarter of the 
budget. Most polls, moreover, show that a 
majority of Japanese oppose higher 
defense spending. In the coming months, 
the hydrangeas at home may even look 
more attractive. a 
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Performance is back at Ford. And Goodyear’ 
The Goodyear Eagle GT HR* high-perform 
equipment on Ford's stunning new Thunderbird Turbo 
That Ford should choose the Eagle GT HR gE 
radial for its newest performance car is only natural. 
Eagle GT HR was born to perform. 
Its tread pattern is derived from our World 
Champion Formula One racing rain tires. 
Its tread compound is the result of what 
we've learned in a// forms of racing. From 
Formula One to Indy. 
Maybe that's why Goodyear radials are 
the only high-performance tires selected 
for use by every major American car company. 
And why, of all performance cars sold in America — domestics 
and imports alike — more are equipped with Goodyear high- 
performance radials than any other high-performance tires. 


“Eagle GT HR is an "H" speed-rated radial. Speed rating based on 70 minutes of laboratory 
wheel testing at speeds running from 106 to 130 MPH 


QUALITY AND INNOVATION 


When Ford came 
back to performa 
It came back to Goodyear. 

















| year for the first time reportedly request- | 


World, 
DISASTERS 


Drought, Death 
And Despair 


The cruel vagaries of weather 


ithout rain there can be no crops. 
Without crops there is no food, no 





money and ultimately no hope. For mil- 


lions of people on four continents this | 


summer there is very little hope. 

From India to South Africa, from 
Brazil to the Philippines, the vicious cycle 
of drought is having a devastating effect. 


Bush fires have scorched the arid ground | 
in Ghana and Liberia; in Brazil hot winds | 


from the east have made the desiccated 
ground still dryer. Some 2 million people 
are seriously undernourished in South Af- 
rica; 3 million in Ethiopia are totally de- 
pendent on emergency supplies. In India, 
where crops throughout 75% of the land 
have been ruined by a dry spell that in one 
state has lasted five years, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi has had to spend $600 mil- 
lion in precious foreign-exchange reserves 
for food imports this year alone. Indone- 
sia, which finally achieved self-sufficiency 
in rice last year, will need to import 2 mil- 
lion tons of rice this year at a cost of $700 





million. Zimbabwe, which enjoys so regu- 
lar a crop surplus that it exported food to 
twelve African nations in 1981-82, is this 


ing $25 million in food aid. 
Meteorologists suspect that droughts 


in India, Mexico, southern Africa and the | 


Philippines are attributable to El Nifio, 
the Pacific current that may also account 
for this spring’s record rains in California. 
But El Nifio does not explain the aridity 
of northeastern Brazil, where rainfall this 


| year is running at one-eighth its normal 


rate. In most afflicted areas, paralyzing 


dryness is, alas, endemic. Explains Ro- | 


man Kintanar, president of the World 
Meteorological Society: “What we have 


right now is just one of the vagaries of | 


weather.” 
All the parched countries face the 


| same sad pattern. Along the “Street of 
| Sickness” in northern Brazil's sweltering 





market town of Irauguba, a family of 
twelve huddles in a two-room shack, hop- 
ing to survive on the $22 a month it re- 
ceives from the government. The reason: 
with no vegetation to eat, cattle have col- 
lapsed on their feet, or simply died. Some 
villagers in India are reduced to chewing 
grass, sucking the roots of herbs and 
scrambling alongside animals to lap up 
water that spills out of pumps. In drought- 
plagued areas of the Philippines that have 
seen outbreaks of locusts, even those pests 
have been sold for food. Millions of Afri- 
cans are aching through a dry spell per- 
haps less severe but certainly more wide- 
spread than the harrowing drought of 
1973, which killed more than half a mil- 
lion. Refugees throughout these afflicted 
areas are often packed so tightly into 
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up for water in Rajasthan, India’s ravaged province 








Ethiopian mother with undernourished child 
Spreading poverty, disease and chaos. 





camps that contagious illnesses spread 
swiftly and fatally. Kwashiorkor, a pro- 
tein-deficiency disease, is sweeping 
through the infant population in South 
Africa’s black rural areas, but many peo- 
ple cannot raise the $3.50 hospital admis- 
sion fee. 

Those who take to the road in search of 
food fare little better. During each of the 
past four rainless years, as many as 20,000 
peasants have abandoned the nine-state 
northeastern area of Brazil for crowded ur- 
ban centers along the coast. There, they 
are paid 35¢ an hour and condemned to 
life in shantytowns. Some 50,000 people 
fled India’s northwestern state of Raja- 
sthan (pop. 34.2 million) last spring; those 
who stayed are often forced to sell their 
cattle for less than $1 a head or to smuggle 
them across the border into Muslim Paki- 
stan, where they may fetch $50. In Ethio- 
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pia’s rugged mountainous region of Gon- 
dar, 200 people have been fleeing across 
the border into Sudan each day. 

In most cases, governments have been 
unable or unwilling to cope with the prob- 
lems caused by drought. Hoping to molli- 
fy the politically volatile inhabitants of ur- 





ban slums, authorities in Zambia and | 


Zaire have held prices for farm produce 
artificially low and thus exacerbated rural 
poverty. Zimbabwe’s Prime Méinister, 
Robert Mugabe, withheld assistance from 


those parts of the drought-stricken south- | 


western province of Matabeleland where 
rebel factions were most active. Ethiopia 
continues to spend more than 30% of its 
budget on arms and less than 5% on im- 
porting food. 

Grim details in five countries: 


INDIA. From the Indian Ocean to the 
Himalayan foothills, villagers are mak- 
ing offerings of rice and flowers to the 
rain god Varuna, and schoolchildren be- 
gin and end their days by praying for 
rainfall. But the heavens have rarely re- 
sponded. In the space of six weeks, 100 
of the 8,000 inhabitants of the town of 
Solankiya died of malnutrition and oth- 
er drought-related diseases. Even when 


rain does fall, it comes in the wrong | 


place at the wrong time. A sudden tor- 
rential downpour in the western state of 
Gujarat last week caused raging floods 
that claimed more than 800 lives. Al- 


though this year’s monsoons have be- | 


gun, U.S. experts are predicting major 
droughts during the next two years. In 
all, the government estimates that more 
than 250 million Indians are seriously 
affected by the drought. 

Although India has devoted $810 
million to drought relief, all too often 
the assistance has been haphazardly ad- 
ministered. At one time 40% of the 
trucks used for transporting water into 
stricken areas were out of commission. 
Nor has there been much long-term 
planning. Although the state of Raja- 
sthan has seen almost no water since 
1978, the authorities have been slow in 
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implementing schemes to distribute wa- 
ter. So far, says a Madras journalist, 
“man is the villain, not God.” 


ETHIOPIA. The long lines of gaunt, pot- 
bellied children with matchstick limbs 
are dispiritingly familiar. During the 
1973 drought, 200,000 Ethiopians died; 
this year’s disaster is even more perva- 
sive. Gondar province, once known as 
Ethiopia's grain basket, has become a 
shriveled wasteland. Where rain has 
fallen, there are no seeds to plant; 
where it has not, there is no wood for 
building, and nothing but straw and 
dung for fuel. In addition, the remote- 
ness of the area makes communication 
difficult and the provision of supplies al- 
most impossible. In some camps refu- 
gees must either wait 36 hours for their 
turn at the local well or walk for three 
hours over rough terrain to reach the 
nearest source of water. 

Reminded of the horrors of the 1973 
drought, which helped to bring down 
Emperor Haile Selassie, the Marxist gov- 
ernment of Mengistu Haile Mariam has 
succeeded in keeping casualties down by 
activating a relief commission that has 
already resettled some 10,000 victims and 
reforested remote, soil-eroded areas. But 
such efforts can create new problems: for 
example, after being uprooted, people 
without an inborn immunity to malaria 
often prove more vulnerable to the dis- 
ease. Meanwhile, international relief 
agencies charge that supplies are falling 
into the hands of government troops in- 
stead of beleaguered civilians. The rains 
that finally began last month are, in a 
cruel paradox, a mixed blessing. Weak 
and shelterless people in the cool Ethiopi- 
an highlands are now falling prey to 
pneumonia. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Rural areas, constitut- 
ing 70% of the nation, have for two years 
been weathering a drought that is in some 
areas the worst in more than two centu- 
ries. Homeowners in Johannesburg are 
not permitted to refill their swimming | 
pools, while residents of Durban must 
now wash their clothes and nurse their 
flowers with bathwater. But the effects of 
drought are most urgent in the black trib- 
al homelands. In Zululand, 200,000 cattle 
without grazing land are expected to die; 
98% of the 68,000 wild donkeys in Bo- 
phuthatswana will be shot on government 
orders so that more pasture will be avail- 
able for cattle, sheep and goats. In the Or- 
ange Free State tribal settlement area of 
Onverwacht, 4,000 have reportedly died 
These hardships are having serious politi- 
cal and social repercussions. Says Bishop 
Desmond Tutu, general secretary of the 
South African Council of Churches: “I’m 
fearful that people will begin to kill 
for food.” 

Even as South Africa has been 
drained of $1 billion in foreign exchange, 
the consequences of drought are rippling 
out to its neighbors. The country has tra- 
ditionally exported up to a million tons of 
corn each year to other African nations. 
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This year, however, South Africa will 
have to import corn from the US., Argen- 
tina and Taiwan. 


BRAZIL. Throughout the northeastern 
area, known as the Polygon of Drought, 
21 million people have now endured four 
years without meaningful rain. As condi- 
tions have deteriorated, violence has 
erupted throughout the hinterland. In the 
small, cattle-raising town of Monsenhor 
Tabosa, 1,000 people from the country- 
side recently sacked a school commissary 
when the local mayor began distributing 
rice, beans and flour. Under similar cir- 
cumstances, 400 angry villagers stormed 
the local mayor's office in the remote 
western town of Senhor Pompeu. So far 
the Brazilian government has spent $800 
million to build dams, aqueducts and 
wells, while trying to create jobs for 
600,000 victims. It has tested new meth- 
ods of planting and new crops. But until 
the rains return, little that is constructive 
can be done. Sums up one resident: “It is 
for God to help us.” 





THE PHILIPPINES. As the southern is- 
land of Mindanao suffers through its 
worst drought in 50 years, 3 million farm- 
ers have lost some 60,000 tons of rice and 
corn, causing exportable rice stocks to 
plunge by 69%. Not even faraway Manila 
is immune: six major dams, the main 
source of the capital’s water and electric- 
ity, may soon have to be closed down. As 
in other blighted areas, the physical 
wasteland has become a political mine- 
field. President Marcos’ wife Imelda per- 
plexed compatriots in May by reportedly 
pressing the government into phasing out 
its $320 million U.S. food-assistance pro- 
gram. Citing her husband’s ideal of “self- 
reliance through self-help,” the First 
Lady declared: “There’s no reason why 
the Philippines, which produces enough 
food, should import from or depend on 
foreign sources for its food supplies.” 
Among those contesting such logic was 
Jaime Cardinal Sin, Archbishop of Ma- 
nila. Said he: “At present the full im- 
pact of the drought has not been felt, 
principally because the National Food 
Authority has been drawing on its stock- 
piles. But how long will these stock- 
piles last?” Although rains have begun 
to fall, many people expect no relief 
before November. 

The worldwide picture is not entirely 
bleak. China, which suffered some kind of 





drought every year between 1949 and | 


1982, received a welcome spate of April 
showers. So too, the worst drought in Aus- 
tralia’s history ended last March, when 
steady rainfall began soaking much of the 
country. As new seeds have been planted, 
optimism has flowered. But Australian 
farmers estimate it could take seven years 
to undo the damage. In drought-ravaged 
areas around the world, such problems 
would seem like blessings. —By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Dean Brelis/New Delhi and Gavin 
Scott/Rio de Janeiro, with other bureaus 








MEXICO 


New Morality 
De la Madrid fulfills a pledge 


uring the election campaign last year 

Presidential Candidate Miguel de la 
Madrid pledged to bring about a “moral 
renovation” of Mexican society, including 
the investigation of former officials for 
corruption. In his seven months as Presi- 
dent, however, De la Madrid has been 
criticized for moving slowly against sus- 
pect members of the administration of his 
predecessor, José Lopez Portillo, whose 
government was widely regarded as cor- 
rupt. Last week, in a move that created a 
nationwide sensation, the government ac- 
cused Jorge Diaz Serrano, 63, former head 
of the state oil monopoly, Petroleos Mexi- 
canos (Pemex), and the “architect” of 





Former Pemex Chief Jorge Diaz Serrano 
The accusations created a sensation. 


Mexico’s oil boom, of corruption. The 
charge: defrauding Pemex of $34 million 
in connection with the purchase of two 
Belgian natural gas tankers in 1980. 

A lifelong friend of the former Presi- 
dent’s, Diaz Serrano was once considered 
a possible successor to Lépez Portillo. As 
a wealthy oil contractor in the 1960s and 
70s, he had at one time been in partner- 
ship with Vice President George Bush in 
the Houston-based Zapata Oil Co. Later, 
after Lopez Portillo appointed him to be 
director-general of Pemex, Diaz Serrano 
guided the huge oil exploration program 
that, in just five years, made Mexico the 
world’s fourth largest oil producer. 

As Pemex chief, the flamboyant Diaz 
Serrano often dealt bluntly with the U.S. 
As he once put it, “We aim to deal with 
the U.S. according to our program of en- 
ergy.” In 1978, while he was running Pe- 
mex, Mexico abruptly canceled a natural 
gas sale after the U.S. refused to meet the 
Pemex price. In June 1981, after the 
worldwide oil glut had forced Mexico to 
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lower its export price, Diaz Serrano sud- 
denly resigned from his Pemex post after 
his enemies charged that he had not 
cleared the price cut with Lopez Portillo. 
Last week’s announcement astound- 
ed Mexican politicians, not only because 
of Diaz Serrano’s prominence but also be- 
cause of his closeness to Lépez Portillo. 
Many Mexicans saw the move as an indi- 
cation that De la Madrid would press 
similar charges against other members of | 
the former administration. The word in 
Mexico City, however, is that the new 
government has decided at the “highest 
level” not to press for any legal action 
against Ldpez Portillo himself. ry 





gi age a 
Quick Fix 


Rios Montt ponders a promise 


he actors, the props, even the scenario 

were familiar. Apparently sniffing out 
plans for at least the seventh coup since he 
seized power one year ago, Guatemala’s 
President Efrain Rios Montt last week de- 
clared an official “state of alarm” to muz- 
zle his critics. Under the new orders, 
privately owned firearms are to be confis- 
cated, political meetings are forbidden 
and nothing may be published or broad- 
cast that might “disturb the peace of Gua- 
temala.” The government also reserved 
the right to search homes at will and to ar- 
rest anyone suspected of Marxist-Leninist 
activities. For the moment, at least, the 
general had survived. 

But Rios Montt’s support was disinte- 
grating. The Catholic Church has been 
alienated by the continuing influence of 
the military, not to mention the born- 
again general’s penchant for Pentecostal 
proselytizing. The business community 
has been angered by his mishandling of 
the economy. Meanwhile, civilian politi- 
cal parties were outraged by his refusal to 
set an early date for promised elections. 

The crackdown was provoked by the 
taped television appearances of right- 
wing Politician Leonel Sisniega Otero and 
of Rios Montt’s former junta mate Colo- 
nel Francisco Gordillo Martinez. Main- 
taining that Rios Montt had reneged on 
his promises as soon as he came to power, 
Sisniega declared that he could not call 
the President “a dictator, because he isn’t 
good enough for that. He is a tyrant.” 
Gordillo, whom Rios Montt muscled out 
last year, accused the general of having 
tried to pay him to resign quietly. Gordillo 
then threatened to stage a coup, warning 
that “the government intends to keep 
power for many, many years.” 

Their broadcast and the brief pub- 
lic demonstrations that followed under- 
scored the precariousness of Rios Montt’s 
authority. Acknowledging that frailty, 
the government swore in an electoral tri- 
bunal to prepare for constitutional assem- 
bly elections, probably to be held in 
July 1984. a 
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Doesn't it make sense to own the Bell phone you lease? The 
one you're already happy with. The one that’ already proved itself 
to you. 


Now you can own it, instead of leasing it. Pay for it once. So in the 


long run, you could save money. 

This is a new choice from your Bell Telephone Company for any 
Bell Touch-Tone® or Rotary Standard, Princess* or Trimline® phone in 
your home. 

Of course you can continue leasing, if you choose, with mainte- 
nance included. That may be best for you. But if you want to own the 
phone in your home, just call toll free 1 800 227-5000 for more infor- 
mation. Or send in the coupon. 

It's the best deal on a phone. Because it’s right in your bedroom, 
den, living room, bathroom, hallway, basement or patio. 
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For purchase 


1800 227-5000 


or mail to: Telephone Offer, Box 49209, Adianta. 
GA 30359, Offer not yet available in a few areas. 





Your Bell 
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Company. 


Buy or lease, we give you a choice. 





Kings: 12 mg “‘tar;’ 1.0 mg nicotine—100's: 14 mg ‘‘tar’’ 
1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FIC method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





© Philip Morris Inc. 1983 
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Martina’s Turn at the Top» 





With dispatch, Navratilova repeats at Wimbledon . 


illie Jean King, who will turn 40 
before her next Wimbledon, or the 
next Wimbledon, is approximately eleven 
years older than Chris Evert Lloyd, who is 
approximately eleven years older than 
Andrea Jaeger. Besides representing a 


tidy chronology of women’s tennis, they | 


were the forces marshaled this past fort- 


night on one flank of the Wimbledon | 
draw, the side opposite Martina Navrati- | 
lova, 26, whose only point of reference | 


lately is herself. In seven matches av- 
eraging just over three-quarters of an 
hour, Navratilova lost no sets and 
only 25 games, defeating Jaeger at 
the end for her fourth Wimbledon 
women’s singles title and second in a 
row. The opening set of the 6-0, 6-3 
final took 16 minutes. At one point 
Martina’s dress came undone; every- 
thing else held together. “I was look- 
ing at the clock,” Jaeger admitted. 
“‘T better take my time on the 
changes,’ I thought. The match was 
going kind of fast." Maybe the sim- 
plest description of Navratilova’s 
command now is that she can turn 
| the No. 3 player in the world into a 
clock watcher. “I’m not unbeatable,” 
Martina says, “but I’m pretty diffi- 
| cult to beat.” 

Evert Lloyd, who lost to Navrati- 
lova in last year’s final, fell to un- 
seeded Kathy Jordan in this year’s 
| third round, ending a stunning run 
| of consistency unappreciated before 
and nearly unfathomable now. 
Counting every major tournament 
she ever entered—35 Wimbledons, 
U.S. Opens, French Opens and Aus- 
tralian Opens since 1971—this was 


reach the semifinals. “I never real- 
ized,” said Navratilova in hushed 


been the best women’s tennis player; for 
ten years Evert Lloyd has defined what 
| that means. “It was always normal for me 
to live up to my seeding,” Chris says, 
without complaining, though there must 
be a particular hurt in having always to 
accomplish that much before ever accom- 
plishing anything. “I expected it from 
myself. I am a perfectionist.” 

Though pale and plainly sick the day 


terward. Since she holds the other three 
major titles at the moment, a grand slam, 
admittedly not the calendar one, was lost 
too. Still her grace in defeat was heroic, in 
contrast to the style of the defending men’s 
champion and top seed Jimmy Connors, 
who fied in a fury after his fourth-round 
loss to a big server from South Africa, 
twelfth-seeded Kevin Curren. 











awe. For a year and a half Martina has | 


she lost, Evert Lloyd made little of that af- | 


Connors’ departure brought attention 
to the less familiar skills of 16th-seeded 
American Tim Mayotte, unseeded New 
Zealander Chris Lewis and Curren on one 
side of the bracket, while John McEnroe 
(No. 2 seed) and Ivan Lendl (3) fought it 
out rather tamely on the other. Lendl! has 
a slight allergy and tremendous aversion 
to grass and actually skipped Wimbledon 
last year. But at 23, he appears ready to 
confront McEnroe, 24, on every surface 


‘ 


the first time Evert Lloyd failed to Onher way to victory last week without losing a set 


Her only point of reference lately is herself 


from here on out. This is the next great 
tennis argument and they should be years 
settling it. Each man likes the other about 
as much as a foot fault at match point, and 
the promise of tennis with extra spice 
brought the former King of Greece and 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher to the 
royal box. McEnroe looked up and 
thought to himself that Thatcher's pres- 
ence was appropriate: “Two conservative 
guys playing.” He won their semifinal in 
three straight and serene sets. Subse- 
quently, the improbable Lewis beat Cur- 
ren in a thrilling five-setter and gave 
thought to an upset of McEnroe. 

The upset of Evert Lloyd had given 
King so much hope (and Wimbledon so 
much hope for her) that from the moment 
she was dismantled by Jaeger in the semi- 
finals, 6-1, 6-1, the tournament became 
subdued. Several days before, King said 








| the first is confirmed. 


breezily of Jaeger, “She looks so young, 
but she seems so old.” Not unkindly, the 
reverse may be said of King, whose battle 
scars start at the knees. She retired once, 
for a year, after winning her sixth Wim- 
bledon singles championship in 1975 (she 
has collected 20 Wimbledon titles in all) 
and stepped away again momentarily in 
1981. “Athletes are preconditioned to quit 
on top,” she said before the match that 
would have brought her to a tenth singles 
final, “but then I realized that I didn’t 
care what the public thought or anyone 
thought—I still wanted to play tennis. 
And I’m going to make every moment 
count now. It’s near the end.” 

Her opponents’ almost ridiculous 
sx, youth confirms it. So many of them 
are the pigtailed picture of Patty Mc- 
Cormack in The Bad Seed swearing 
to her mother that she had not set fire 
to the handyman. “These kids were 
two years old,” King says with a sigh, 
“when I was No. 1.” They delight her 
even so, and she smiles as she ob- 
serves, “When you're young, you 
think you're the center of the uni- 
verse. When you're older, you realize 
you're just a little speck.” Immediate- 
ly following her worst defeat in 22 
years at Centre Court, King ac- 
knowledged, “Yes, I took a last look 
over my shoulder—just in case.” But 
she will probably return. “I'll be 
dreaming of winning Wimbledon 
when I’m 80.” Evert Lloyd is sure to 
be back. “I’ve always bounced back 
after a disappointment,” Chris says 
with that familiar glint of purpose. 
Navratilova is pretty difficult to beat, 
but she is not unbeatable. 


VY rene Wade, “Our Ginny” 
everywhere from the London 
Times to the fishier fish wrappers, 
and a quarter-finalist this year at 
nearly 38, ticks off Navratilova’s list 
of parts: “So fit, so fast, so quick off 
the mark, so athletic, so confident. 
To me, she’s like a highly tuned 
sports car, a Ferrari really.” If the com- 
mon allusions to machines bother Mar- 
tina, she conceals hurt feelings well these 
days. Little seems to distress her, includ- 
ing a turmoil of counselors and coaches, 
who peck at computers as she plays, as 
though they were operating her by re- 
mote control. “The computer has done 
nothing for my tennis but wonders for my | 
diet,” she says happily. “I live not from 
one match to the next but from one meal 
to the next. I like to eat.” Wimbledon 
champion and a size eight, she has “never 
felt so comfortable.” Asked if she has any 
doubt that she is the greatest woman ten- 
nis player in the world, she replies: “Is 
there anyone who doubts it?” Her goal al- 
ways was “to be the best at my best and 
good enough when I’m not playing so 
well.” The last may still be a question, but 
—By Tom Caflahan 
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| Kennedy: Murder by George! 


Actors are always talking 
about writing themselves a 
juicy part. But when Academy 
Award Winner George Kenne- 
dy, 58 (Cool Hand Luke), actu- 
ally sat down to do a book, he 
left no doubt as to who would 
be the obvious choice to play 
the main character. In Murder 
on Location, a hard-boiled tale 
of Hollywood low jinks, the 
sleuthing hero is an actor, just 
like George, a private pilot, 
just like George, and is 
named—you guessed it— 
George Kennedy. Avon books 
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| Bush and Borg discussing strategy during their doubles match 


has run off 185,000 paperback 
copies and the film rights have 
already been snapped up. As 
for the plot, well, the book 
jacket copy says it all: “Lights! 
Camera! Murder! The picture 
had box-office bucks written 
all over it. Top talent, a big 
budget and a great script. Un- 
til someone on the set started 
changing the story line to mur- 
der."’ Maybe it will all lead toa 
sequel, say, a psychological 
thriller about an actor-pilot- 
writer who while playing him- 
self becomes so enmeshed in 


the circularity of his various | 


roles that his private persona 
vanishes forever. 


“He’s our modern-day ver- 
sion of the great heroes who 
appeared from time to time 
throughout history,” said Pres- 
ident Ronald Reagan. “There 
were many like him in the 
past—pioneers, soldiers, law- 
men, explorers—people who 
all went out and put their lives 
on the line for the cause of 
good.” Whom did he mean? 
An astronaut, perhaps, or a 
star FBI drug buster. No, Rea- 
gan was praising Agent 007 in 
a filmed appearance on a Brit- 
ish TV special, James Bond, 
The First 21 Years. The Presi- 
dent did not seem troubled by 
the fact that Ian Fleming’s 
superspy also has a reputation 
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Roger Moore as Bond with friends in 


for booze (vodka martinis, 
shaken not stirred), fast wom- 


| en and a quick trigger—not 


precisely dear-to-the-heart- 
land pulpit pleasers. White 
House embarrassment did not 
develop, however, until a 
Washington, D.C., TV station, 
which had picked up the pro- 
gram, began using the Presi- 
dent’s words for 30-second 
promo spots. The program 
went on as scheduled, but be- 
fore it did, the station pulled 
the plugs, effectively canceling 
double R I’s license to shill. 


& 
“The thrill of a lifetime,” 


| proclaimed Vice President 





George Bush, 59, after he and 
five-time Wimbledon Winner 
Bjorn Borg, 27, came from 
behind in a friendly but hard- 
fought game of doubles at 
Stockholm’s Royal Tennis 
Hall to defeat Sweden's former 
Davis Cup Star Jan-Erik Lund- 
quist, 46, and the country’s 
Ambassador to Washington, 
Withelm Wachtmeister, 60, 3-6, 
6-1, 6-3. The winning team’s 
post-mort opinions of each 
other’s play reflected the dif- 
fering strengths of their diplo- 
matic strokes. “I think he 
played very well,” said Borg of 
Bush’s flashy net game and a 
serve that was sometimes hot, 
sometimes not. Of Borg, Bush 
bubbled, “Fantastic. Anybody 
that can carry me has got to be 
good.” 


Forty years ago, when a 
decent pair of what used to be 


| called sneakers went for about 





$5, good college basketball 
players were about the size of 


———— 
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Moonraker: thank you Mr. President 


say, Republican Senator Bob 
Dole, 59, who in his days at the 
University of Kansas was a 
guard when the school won the 
Big Six championship. Today | 
the shoes would set you back 
$40 plus, and college basket- | 
ball stars look more like 
Georgetown University’s 7-ft. 
center Pat Ewing, 20. For the 
past two summers, Ewing has 
been playing down his awe- 
some height in an attempt to 
assume the disguise of a mild- | 
mannered intern with Dole’s 
Senate Finance Committee. 
Like other interns, the sopho- 
more runs errands, helps out at 
committee hearings, does re- 
search and fits right in. Says | 
the 6-ft. 2-in. Dole: “In Wash- | 
ington it’s good to have friends | 
in high places.” 

—By E. Graydon Carter 


Dole and Ewing outside the office 
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Law 


A Green Light, with Conditions 


The Justices okay tax aid for parochial school education 


Oo ne of the dearly held goals of the Rea- 
gan Administration has been to pro- 
vide financial relief for parents sending 
children to private schools. But even the 
plan’s most fervent supporters have wor- 
ried that it might not withstand a consti- 
tutional challenge. Though the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has upheld laws permitting 
states to provide secular textbooks to both 
private and public schools and to pay for 
transporting students to private as well as 
public academies, it has regularly struck 
down other forms of aid. Reason: since so 
many private schools are connected to a 
religion, most public assistance leads to a 
forbidden entanglement of church and 
State 

Last week the court appeared to soft- 
en its traditional stance by upholding a 
Minnesota statute that allows parents 
to take tax deductions for education 
costs at a church-affiliated private school 
The action gave new heart to the Reagan 
Administration. Said U.S. Solicitor Gen- 
eral Rex Lee: “It’s an important 
new beachhead.” The Minnesota statute 


authorizes deductions of $500 to $700 
spent by parents on “tuition, textbooks 
and transportation” for any child in grade 
or high school. By a 5-to-4 vote, the court 
found Minnesota’s plan crucially different 
from other tax programs that had been 
ruled unconstitutional because the benefit 
is available to all parents, whether their 
children attend private or public schools 
Writing for the majority, Justice Wil- 
liam Rehnquist brushed aside the argu- 
ment that parents of children in public 
schools may find it impossible to scrape up 
$700 in deductions; nor was Rehnquist 
concerned that 96% of private school chil- 
dren whose parents took the benefits at- 
tend parochial schools. Even though reli- 
gious institutions may profit most from the 
law, Rehnquist wrote, a program “that 
neutrally provides state assistance to a 
broad spectrum of citizens is not readily 
subject to challenge under the Establish- 
ment Clause” of the First Amendment 
Speaking for the dissenters, Thurgood 
Marshall warned that “this result is flatly 
at odds with the fundamental principle 


that a state may provide no financial sup- 
port whatsoever to promote religion.” In- 
deed, after the decision was announced 
public school educators and teachers 
unions charged that the decision could 
lead to the draining of funds from an al- 
ready strapped state educational system 
Said Matthew Stark, executive director of 
the Minnesota Civil Liberties Union 
which had tried to overturn the statute 
“The public school system has been the 
great socializer. It’s one of the few com- 
mon meeting grounds in America. The 
Supreme Court decision is threatening the 
very existence of that system 

Responded St. Paul Attorney Joseph 
O'Neill, who represents a parents’ group 
that supports tuition breaks: “Diversity, 
competition and plurality are basic in a 
democracy There may now be more 
such competition. A day after the court’s 
action, New Jersey legislators introduced 
a new tax-exemption proposal, and other 
states are expected to follow. At the feder- 
al level, the Reagan Administration is 
backing a bill giving parents tax credits to 
cover private school tuition 

Even if the measure passes Congress, 
its constitutional validity is by no means 
assured. The court hinted that a tax de- 
duction, rather than the Administration’s 
proposed tax credit, is preferable; a credit 








is a slightly more direct form of aid to reli- 
gion, while deductions have long been 
permitted for charitable contributions to 
churches. In addition, warns Harvard 
Constitutional Law Professor Laurence 
Tribe, who welcomed last week’s ruling 
“The Supreme Court decision will give 
the Reagan proposal a constitutional 
green light only if it is broadened to in- 
clude public as well as private school par- 
ents.” The Senate Finance Committee 
has already turned down an amendment 
that would have remodeled the Reagan- 
backed proposal to accomplish just that 
After last week’s decision, Minnesota Re- 
publican David Durenberger announced 
that he would reoffer the amendment 


The Justices last week also decided 

| two major criminal cases 
> By a 5-to-4 vote, the court ruled ex- 
plicitly for the first time that the mere 
length of a prisoner’s sentence can be so 
excessive, considering the crime commit- 
ted, that it violates the Eighth Amend- 
ment’s ban on “cruel and unusual punish- 
ments.” Jerry Helm, 36, was convicted in 
1979 in South Dakota of passing a bad 
check for $100. The crime ordinarily car- 
ries a maximum sentence of five years 
and a fine of $5,000. But Helm had six pri- 
or felony convictions (three for burglary, 
one for grand larceny, one for obtaining 
money under false pretenses and one for 





a repeat-offender statute. The judge im- 
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drunk driving), so he was sentenced under | 








Seven-Time OffenderHelm 
Life without parole can be too cruel. 


posed the maximum punishment allowa- 
ble, life imprisonment without possibility 
of parole 

In tossing out the sentence, the court 
noted that all of Helm’s crimes were rela- 


| tively minor, that none involved violence 


and that the punishment he received was 
the same or stiffer than that imposed in 
the state for far more serious crimes. The 
decision may prompt judges to be less dra- 
conian in sentencing small-time offend- 
ers, but civil liberties lawyers expect no 


| release. 


flood of petitions from current prisoners, 
in part because most state sentences can- 
not be challenged after 120 to 200 days. 

>In another 5-to-4 decision, the 
court ruled that a person acquitted of a 
criminal act by reason of insanity may be 
held in a mental hospital for longer than 
the time he might have served in prison if 
he had been convicted. The case involved 
Michael Jones, who was arrested in 
Washington, D.C., for attempted shoplift- 
ing, a misdemeanor that carries a maxi- 
mum sentence of one year. He pleaded in- 
sanity and has been in a mental hospital 
since 1976. To win release under the city’s 
law, either the hospital must certify that 
Jones is cured or he must prove his sanity 
by a preponderance of evidence 

His lawyers argued that after a year had 
elapsed, constitutional due process required 
that Jones either be set free or be considered 
a patient under involuntary civil commit- 
ment. That would mean the government 
would have to justify continued confine- 
ment with clear and convincing evidence 
that he is still mentally ill and dangerous 
The court rejected the argument. It de- 
clared that there are enough “important 
differences” between mentally ill patients | 
under civil commitment and those hospital- | 
ized after an insanity defense to continue in- 
definitely the Washington requirement that 
an inmate must show he is entitled to 
—By Anastasia Toufexis. Reported 
by Marc Hequet/Minneapolis and David S. 
Jackson/Washington 
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Economy & Business 


The Colossus That Works 


Big Blue uses salesmanship and innovation to bestride the computer world 





BM. Three of the most famous letters 

in American business. For years the 

International Business Machines 

Corp. towered over the office-equip- 
ment industry. Then in the 1970s, be- 
sieged by Government antitrust charges 
and challenged by ambitious new rivals, 
the giant seemed to be staggering, and 
those three famous letters lost a bit of 
their luster. Was IBM’s dominance in 
jeopardy? 

Not a chance. Under the direction of 
John Opel, 58, who became chief execu- 
tive officer in January 1981, the firm has 
been acting like its brashest competi- 
tors—entering new markets, chasing the 
latest technology, trimming organization- 
al fat and selling more aggressively than 
ever. In 1982, IBM had profits of $4.4 bil- 





A proud gallery, clockwise from above: multi- 
ple-exposure photo of a robotic device; a 
288K memory chip; the firm's new 43-story 
Manhattan building; semiconductor wafers 





lion on sales of $34.4 billion, making it the 
most profitable U.S. industrial company 
Says Stephen McClellan, author of an up- 
coming book on the computer industry: 
“In the 1970s, IBM was a battleship in 
mothballs. Today it is a fleet of killer 
submarines.” 

Nowhere was the company’s lean new 
stance more evident than in the way it 
plunged into the personal-computer mar- 
ket in August 1981. Tackling the mass 
market for computers for the 
first time, the company broke 
many of the traditions that had 
made it so successful in the past 
Yet its new machine, the Per- 
sonal Computer, = generally 
known simply as the PC, has 
done nothing less than trans- 
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form the industry. IBM has already cap- 
tured 21% of the $7.5 billion U.S. market 
for personal computers, a staggering feat 
in so short a time, and is virtually tied 
with pacesetter Apple Computer, which 
had a four-year head start 

Big Blue, as IBM is nicknamed for the 
corporate color it puts on many products, 
is a mighty competitor in a range of prod- 
ucts from electric typewriters that sell for 
$800 to data-processing systems that can 






















cost more than $100 million. It com- 
mands some 40% of the worldwide mar- 
ket for computing equipment and pro- 
duces some two-thirds of all mainframe 
computers, which are big and medium- 
size business machines. So great is IBM’s 
pre-eminence that rivals often seem to be 
running in a different race. Digital Equip- 
ment, the No. 2 computermaker, has less 
than one-fifth of IBM’s sales. Says John 
Imlay Jr., chairman of MSA, an Atlanta- 
based software company 
“IBM is simply the best- 
run corporation in Ameri- 
can history,” 

Ata time when Amer- 
ican business sometimes 
seems to be slipping, 
IBM’s triumphs have 
served as a reminder that 
U.S. industrial prowess 
and know-how can still be 

| formidable. Struggling 
| U.S. steel and automakers 
have been severely hurt by 
Japanese and European 
imports, but Big Blue’s 
competitiveness is  un- 
questioned. The company 
is the leading computer 
firm in virtually every one 
of the some 130 countries 
where it does business 
“TBM is like your papa,” 
says a Swiss computer- 
marketing specialist, “be- 
cause it’s so big and it’s al- 
ways there.” Even in 


Chairman John Opel at his stand-up desk; an 
instructor during a management training 
class; staff members eating lunch outside the 
cafeteria at the Armonk headquarters 


Japan, which has six major domestic 
computermakers and restricts access to its 
markets, IBM is easily the dominant pro- 
ducer of large computers and is fighting 
Fujitsu for the overall tile. Last year IBM 
sold $1.9 billion worth of equipment in Ja- 
pan to Fujitsu’s $2.1 billion 

For all of its success, IBM has been 
rethinking some of the ways it does busi- 
ness. In a dramatic departure from its tra- 
ditional practices, IBM built the PC 
largely from parts bought from outside 
suppliers and is selling it through retail 
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outlets like Sears and ComputerLand, as 
well as its own sales network. The compa- 


| ny has begun offering discount prices and 


introducing new products at an acceler- 
ated rate. Last December IBM spent $250 
million to acquire 12% of Intel, a leading 
computer-chip maker based in Santa 
Clara, Calif. In June IBM paid $228 mil- 
lion for a 15% stake in Rolm, also of 
Santa Clara, a major producer of telecom- 
munications equipment. IBM plans to use 
vantuaxn—maswuw Rolm to help create the 
so-called electronic office 

Says Ulric Weil, a top 

= computer analyst for 

3 Morgan Stanley & Co. 
“We're watching a total 
transformation of the 

| corporation.” 

In June IBM Chair- 
man Opel announced that 
1983 results were outstrip- 
ping last year’s. That 
helped push up the price 
of IBM stock, a leader in 












the eleven-month-old 
Wall Street bull rally. Af- 
ter years of hardly mov- 


ing, IBM _ shares have 
nearly doubled in price 
since the rally started, 


climbing from 62% last August to close 
last week at 121 

Traditionally, IBM has been so deep 
in talent that its alumni have gone on to 
staff laboratories and executive suites 
throughout the computer industry. “Al- 
most everybody in the business seems to 
be a former IBMer,” observes William 
Easterbrook, an ex-IBM manager in Co- 
penhagen who now watches the computer 
industry for Kidder, Peabody, a Wall 
Street securities firm. Illustrious former 
employees include Gene Amdahl, 


founder of Amdahl Corp. (1982 sales. 
$462 million), which makes large comput- 
ers; Joe M. Henson, president of Prime 
Computer (1982 sales: $436 million), a 
major producer of minicomputers; and 
David Martin, president of National Ad- 
vanced Systems, the computer unit of Na- 
tional Semiconductor. Former employees 
usually speak highly of Big Blue. Says Fla- 
vil Van Dyke, president of Genigraphics, 
a computer-graphics firm: “I still look 
back fondly at IBM and try to run my 
company by IBM standards.” 


ustomers of IBM often speak with 
that same kind of devotion. Some 
have been known to refuse to see 
salesmen from rival firms. Says 
James Marston, vice president for data 
processing with American Airlines: “You 
can take any specific piece of hardware or 
software and perhaps do better than IBM, 
but across the board IBM offers an un- 
beatable system.” IBM buyers range from 
Government agencies like the National 
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Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
which directs space-shuttle missions with 
Big Blue equipment, to firms as diverse as 
Bank of America and Coca-Cola, 

Longtime industry observers view the 
loyalty of some customers as a natural 
outgrowth of the attitudes that IBM drills 
into its workers from the day they arrive. 
“IBM creates an environment that is 
unique because of its strong set of beliefs 
and principles,” says Martin. “It is almost 
overwhelming how it affects employees 
and rubs off on customers.” 

IBM’s strong corporate culture is 
the lengthened shadow of Thomas Wat- 
son Sr., a charismatic executive who 
joined the Computing-Tabulating-Re- 
cording Corp. in 1914, renamed it Inter- 
national Business Machines in 1924, and 
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ran it until a month before his death in 
1956. Watson was a visionary who be- 
lieved above all in his company 

Under Watson, IBM had rules for 
practically everything. Employees were 
told what to wear (dark business suits, 
white shirts and striped ties) and what to 
drink (no alcohol, even when off the job), 
and were urged in signs posted every- 
where to THINK. Aspiring executives 
usually started out in sales and marketing 
and were transferred so frequently that 
they took to joking that IBM stood for 
“I've Been Moved.” Observes Gideon 
Gartner, chairman of the Gartner Group, 
a computer-research firm: “If you under- 
stand the Marines, you can understand 
IBM.” 

Many of the Watson-instilled codes 
remain in effect today, though in a soft- 
ened form. All IBMers are subject to a 32- 
page code of bisiness ethics. Sample 
warning from the blue-covered rulebook: 
“If IBM is about to build a new facility, 
you must not invest in land or business 
near the new site.” 

IBM salesmen can now drink at 
lunch, but if they do they are warned not 
to make further business calls that day. 


Male IBMers, who make up 80% of the | 
8,500-member U.S. sales force, must wear | 


| suits and ties when meeting prospective 

| Customers, although their shirts no longer 
must be white. Still, a neat and conserva- 
tive appearance remains the IBM style. “I 
don't think I've ever seen an IBMer in a 
pink shirt or an outlandish tie,” says Jo- 
seph Levy, a vice president for Interna- 
tional Data, a Massachusetts-based com- 
puter market-research firm. The THINK 
signs have largely vanished, but the old 
admonition remains the title of the com- 
pany’s employee magazine 


IBM has combined Watson’s stern 
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‘An operator monitors automated equipment as tiny wires, inset, are added to the logic circuits 


| codes with a deep and genuine concern 
| for the welfare of employees, who number 


215,000 in the US. with an additional 
150,000 abroad. The company has often 
fired workers, but it has never laid anyone 
off to cut costs; instead it retrains and re- 
assigns them. The company’s salaries and 
perks are widely regarded as among the 
most attractive in the industry. New em- 
ployees are expected to spend their work- 
ing lives with the firm, and regularly go 
through intensive training programs to 
upgrade their skills. “We hire with a ca- 
reer in mind,” says Edward Krieg, direc- 
tor of management development. Al- 
though some overseas IBM plants are 





Technicians track silicon-wafer production 
Investments in the ‘70s led to current growth 
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unionized, the firm has never had a union 
vote in any US. facility 

The generous fringe benefits extend to 
recreation. The company provides mem- 
berships for less than $5 a year in IBM 
country clubs in Poughkeepsie and Endi- 
cott, N.Y. There, employees can play golf, 


| swim and participate in numerous other 


sports, 

Watson was especially adept at moti- 
vating workers and inspiring loyalty. He 
personally commissioned a company 
songbook and led employee gatherings in 
numbers like Ever Onward.* The song 
was belted out with gusto during get-to- 
gethers of the IBM 100% Club, made up 
of members who have met 100% of their 
sales goals for the previous year 

Watson was succeeded by his son 
Thomas Watson Jr., who served as chief 
executive officer from 1956 to 1971. A 
powerful executive in his own right, the 
younger Watson had helped persuade his 
father to steer IBM into the computer age 
After retirement, Thomas Watson Jr. was 
U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union un- 
der President Carter 


ore than anything else, it was 
IBM’s awesome sales skills that 
enabled the company to cap- 
ture the computer market. Al- 
though it now seems hard to believe, IBM 
did not introduce the first commercial 
computer. Remington Rand did that in 
1951 with a computer called Univac, 
which became the name of the firm’s 
computer division. But Big Blue knew far 
more about winning customers than did 
Univac. IBM, whose major products at 
the time included calculators and tabula- 
tors, recognized that potential buyers 





| might be frightened by the cost and com- 


plexity of computers. When the company 
entered the market in 1952, it set a high 
priority on dispelling customer fears. Buy- 
ers were promised that IBM service engi- 
neers would keep a close watch over the 
machines and quickly fix any glitches 
The salesmen were so knowledgeable and 
thoroughly trained that their very pres- 
ence inspired confidence. Univac repre- 
sentatives, by contrast, were seen to dwell 
on technical details that customers could 
barely follow 

The race was over by 1956. IBM had 
won a staggering 85% of the U.S. comput- 
er market, even though its machines were 





*Sample lyric: “Our products are known/ In every 
zone/ Our reputation sparkles like a gem/ We've 
fought our way through’ And new fields we're sure 
to conquer too/ For the ever-onward IBM.” 
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he golden age of California 
Chardonnay is upon us 
Though this grape is a nauive 
of the Burgundy region of France, 
Chardonnay is now firmly rooted ‘Sa 
the re@ifoil of the Sonoma Valley 
Here @roduces a white wine of 
worldg@iss quality and reputation 
= WINE 

A@genwe have picked the grapes 
plas, ee Merrtatielawetare mee) (oe 
fernmgmped the wine to dryness, 
Chafi@fnay is then elevated to 
greammess by the judicious use of oak 
bart@iiiging. 

RG@lewing an extensive two year 
yt: ocarastiatl em rence (aucae| 
Fregigi Nevers oak barrels to lend 
théi@esited character and 
complexity to our 1981 Proprietor’s 
Reserye Chardonnay. The wine is 
made in a style that complements 
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food. Ripe apyiagsand Citrus aromas 
are followed by rich varietal flavors 
carefully balanced to the oak. The 
finish is classic Chardonnay, full 

PT aXe| spicy. 


1501) 8) 
The full flavor of Chardonnay 
makes it an ideal complement to 
seafood, veal, turkey and chicken. 
Also, my wife Vicki and I enjoy our 
Chardonnay as an aperitif wine, 
served with sliced cheeses and fruit. 
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food is the m« raéeful expression 


of our art formmVicki creates many 
recipes to enhaiite the unique 
character of oulfWines. One of my 
Fish Steaks, 


asaned with an 


favorites is G7 
Sonoma Style; 
unusual b 0, parsley, 
watercress andigarlic, the light and 
spicy flavors « Fu 
irdonnay 


his dish arc a perfect 
match for Cl 
If you woull@flike to sample some 
ay recipes, and 
learn more wine, please write 
to the add low for your free 


brochure, “ 


Discover tiani Vineyards 
a familyy in the Sonoma 
Valle y 


Sam J. Sebastiani 
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Now There’s A Credit Card That 





Understands Your Business Needs. 


The greatest product of capi- 
talism is the freedom it gives 
to individuals to test their 
vision and exercise their 
initiative. 
Citicorp/Diners Club 
understands this. Diners 
Club joined forces with Citi- 
corp in order to provide a 
credit card that gives today’s 
business people the tools 


they need to get things done. 


Resources From Citicorp. 

At Citicorp/Diners Club 
we want your business and 
were willing to work hard to 
get it. We've talked to busi- 
ness people like you all over 
the country to better under- 
stand your present needs and 
to anticipate future prob- 
lems. It’s this kind of atti- 


When you mean business: 


tude that's helped Citico 
become one of the world’s 
largest financial institutions. 

Asa Citicorp/Diners Club 
member, however, you can 
expect more than under- 
standing. You can expect a 
growing array of services to 
make your business life eas- 
ier and more profitable. 

Worldwide Acceptance 

Where You Do 
Business Most. 

National economies do 
not exist anymore as iso- 
lated entities. It is only pos- 
sible these days to speak of 
a world economy. 

That's why Citicorp, 
Diners Club is accepted all 
over the world. 

Today Citicorp/Diners 


Club has virtually 100% ac- 


car rental agencies and 
hotels. We're also accepted 
at most of the world’s finest 
shops and restaurants, lo- 
cated in precisely those con- 
tinents, countries and cities 
where the vast majority of 
the world’s business is 
conducted. 
Having achieved this 






ye ) however, doesn’t mean 
n we're going to stop 
growing. In the first full 
year that Citicorp owned 

iners Club, over 75,000 
new establishments agreed 
to accept the Card. 

No Pre-set 
Spending Limit. 

Citicorp/Diners Club un- 
derstands that to make 
money you have to spend 
money. 

Because you have proven 
your fiscal responsibility 
your os limit is deter- 
mined by you—by your 
spending and payment pat- 
terns and by your personal 
resources. 

More Ways To Get Cash 
—Up To $1,000. 

Citicorp/Diners Club can 
provide you with cash where 
cash is hardest to come by: 
overseas. The Citicorp/ 
Diners Club Card entitles 
you to cash your personal 
check from $250 to $1,000 
at Citibank branches around 
the world? 

Emergency 
funds are no 
problem at 
home, either. 
As a Citicorp 
Diners Club 
member you 
can cash per- 
sonal checks 


ceptance at major airlines, 


level of acceptance, 


for up to $250 per stay at 
more participating hotels 
and motels in the United 
States than ever before. 


Better Services 
For Business Travel. 


Citicorp/Diners Club 
knows the value of auto- 
matic travel accident insur- 
ance. This is why we've 
recently doubled the amount. 
You now get $150,000 in 
automatic travel accident 
insurance when you charge 
airline, train or ship tickets 
with the Card** 

Whenever you buy Citi- 
corp Travelers Checks, you 
can receive reimbursement 
of the service charge on your 
purchase. Simply forward 
the purchase agreement for 
credit to your Citicorp/ 
Diners Club account. 

In addition, you can sell 
or purchase foreign cur- 
rency without the normal 
fee at Citibank branches 
overseas. 

Call Toll Free 
800-525-7000. 

Call the number above 
today for an application and 
additional information. 

While lots of credit cards 
understand the problems of 
people who consume wealth, 
Citicorp/Diners Club under- 
stands the problems of peo- 
ple who produce it. 

*Subject to modest service charge and local laws. 
This policy is underwritten by Commercial In 
surance Company of Newark, NJ. The cost of 
insurance benefits is included in the annual card- 


membership fee. This insurance not available to 
residents of Mississippi and South Carolina. 


DINERS CLUB 
INTERNATIONAL’ 


3812 345678 0009 
RC ROBBINS 
= 74 oC 





CITICORPS DINERS CLUB 


Worldwide financial and traveler services. 








Introducing Call Waiting. You call home, and the phones busy. A friend 
has trouble reaching you. You find out about an emergency when it’s too late. 

You'll never have to worry about situations like these again, thanks to 
Call bone from Illinois Bell. 

Even ge i someone's on the phone, a little beep will let them know 
you're calling. They simply press the receiver button to hold the call and 
answer the other one. 

To get Call Waiting in your home, call Illinois Bell at 1 800 535-6000. 
It’s one sure way to get an answer out of your teenager. 


esata © Illinois Bell 








considered to be technically inferior to 
Univac’s. Years later a Univac executive 
would lament, “It doesn’t do much good 
to build a better mousetrap if the other 
guy selling mousetraps has five times as 
many salesmen.” 

The Univac episode helped give rise 
to the belief that IBM’s real strength is in 
selling while its technical prowess often 
lags. Says Kenneth Leavitt, president of 
CGX Corp., a Massachusetts-based mak- 
er of high-performance display terminals 
“IBM tends to be a step behind in tech- 
nology but very good at marketing. There 
are all sorts of new technologies that [BM 
doesn’t have the expertise to get.” 

Such claims naturally make IBMers 
bristle. “This is a shibboleth cultivated by 
certain Wal! Streeters,” declares Paul 
Low, manager of the IBM plant in East 
Fishkill, N.Y. “Nobody who peeks inside 
any of our 29 laboratories could fall for 
that nonsense.” Company spokesmen like 
to point out that IBM spent $3 billion on 
research, development and engineering 
last year, an amount that exceeds the total 
revenues of many of its rivals. The firm 
has also taken the offensive in a new ad- 








detail. “IBM will listen to 
almost anybody,” says Jo- 
seph Levy of International 
Data, which analyzes com- 
puter-market trends. “It is 
one of our best customers.” 
Big Blue subscribes to virtu- 
ally every major computer 
market-research service 
and has a worldwide intelli- 
gence-gathering network 
that includes economists 
and market analysts 

The company takes equal pains in 
keeping the skills of its personnel up to 
date. Last year, for example, IBM invest- 
ed more than $500 million on employee 
education and training. Most new IBMers 
spend much of their first six weeks in 
company-run classes, and managers are 
required to take at least 40 hours of addi- 
tional instruction a year. The classwork 
often focuses on actual business case stud- 
ies, in the manner of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. 

The IBM management formula 
worked so well that the company in the 
1960s came to be known as Snow White 
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Wonders of the laboratories: a worker aligns televised chips, left; a mixture of neon and argon gases makes the display screen glow 





The heart of anew machine 


Recalls former IBM Chair- 
man Frank Cary, Opel’s 
predecessor: “The suit was 
a tremendous cloud that 
was over the company for 
13 years. It couldn't help in- 
fluencing us in a whole vari- 
ety of ways. Ending it lifted 
a huge burden from man- 
agement’s shoulders.” Jef- 
frey Zuckerman, special as- 
sistant to Antitrust Division 
Chief William Baxter, concurs: “We be- 
lieve IBM must have been deterred from 
competing as aggressively as it otherwise 
would have.” 

Whatever the reason, IBM’s momen- 
tum slowed markedly in the 1970s, a peri- 
od Cary called “a time of planning and 
consolidation.” The company entered the 
decade with a 60% share of the computer 
market and emerged with a still impres- 
sive but slimmed-down 40%. 

Though IBM was growing at a re- 
spectable annual rate of 13%, the comput- 
er industry was expanding even faster 
One challenge came from the Route 128 
area around Boston, where Digital Equip- 


Despite a reputation for being better salesmen than scientists, the firm's employees have been awarded more than 11,000 patents. 


vertising campaign that boasts of the 
more than 11,000 patents IBM inventors 
have acquired over the past 25 years. 


Actually, IBM is skilled at blending | 


both marketing and technical consider- 
ations. That goes a long way toward ex- 
plaining how so huge a company has kept 
its edge in an industry where key break- 
throughs are often made by blue-jeaned 
engineers working out of their garages. 

What IBM seeks, above all, is prod- 
ucts that sell. “They have tried to under- 
stand what the customer wants,” says 
Stuart Madnick, a professor of manage- 
ment-information systems at M.LT.’s 
Sloan School. “Often the customer didn’t 
need or want the more advanced technol- 
ogy that others have produced. In many 
companies the technology has grown fast- 
er than the market can absorb.” 

IBM evaluates buyers’ needs in fine 
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while its competitors were derisively 
dubbed the Seven Dwarfs. The dwarfs 
(Burroughs, Univac, NCR, Control Data, 
Honeywell, General Electric and RCA) 
dwindled to five when GE and RCA quit 
the computer business in the 1970s, and 
the others are now collectively referred to 
by their first initials as the BUNCH 


BM's very success, however, almost 
backfired against the company. The 
Johnson Administration on its final 
working day in office, Jan. 17, 1969, 
opened a massive antitrust case, accusing 
the company of monopolistic and anti- 
competitive practices. The federal suit 
dragged on endlessly—at a cost to IBM 
of several hundred million dollars in legal 
fees—until the Justice Department 
abruptly dropped it in January 1982, de- 
claring that the case was “without merit.” 


ment and other firms launched the mini- 
computer. Such machines were smaller 
and cheaper than the large ones IBM of- 
fered, but still performed a wide range of 
data-processing functions. Revenues of 
Digital Equipment, the leading maker of 
minis, have climbed from $265 million to 
about $4 billion over the past ten years 

Another challenge came from Cali- 
fornia’s Silicon Valley, where the micro- 
processor, or computer-on-a-chip, was de- 
veloped. The tiny devices packed 
thousands of circuits onto a postage- 
stamp-size silicon chip and gave rise to 
the microcomputer. Apple recognized the 
potentially vast appeal of personal com- 
puting, and its sales jumped from less than 
$1 million to $582 million between 1977 
and 1982. 

By the start of the 1980s, however, 
IBM had begun to move in new direc- 
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tions, and the dismissal of the lawsuit 
helped to accelerate the process. The most 
notable example was in the personal- 
computer field. Although IBM had been 
monitoring the market for years, it re- 
fused to jump in until it began seeing per- 
sonal computers appear in offices and be- 
came convinced that there was enough 
demand to make their entry pay off. 
“There's no particular challenge to build- 
ing a personal computer other than to 
build one that someone wants,” says Cary. 

The task of overseeing the creation of 
the PC fell to a twelve-member group in 
Boca Raton, Fla., led by Philip Estridge, a 
division vice president. The team was first 
assembled in July 1980 and told to develop 
a competitive and easy-to-use machine 
within a year. “Twelve-hour days and 
six- or 64-day weeks were commonplace,” 
recalls Estridge. The members made some 
key moves along the way that help account 
| for the PC’s enormous popularity. The 
| planners decided, for example, to build the 
PC around a 16-bit microprocessor rather 
than an 8-bit one, which was at that time 
the industry standard. This move permit- 
ted the PC to run faster and handle more 
complex programs. Says Estridge: “We 
chose to up the power of the machine so 
that it could be used without too many 
changes for the next decade or so.” 

The group broke with tradition by set- 


ting up a so-called open-architecture 
scheme that makes the PC’s technical 
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of his company’s stock. 
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Plain Vanilla, but Very Good 


hen he was growing up in the 1930s in Jefferson City, 
Mo., then home to 23,000 people, his schoolmates called 
him Johnny. Slightly large hands and feet gave him a strong 
backstroke on the high school swimming team, recalls Boeing 
Chairman T.A. Wilson, a freestyler on the same squad. John- 
| ny’s father “Gump” ran a local hardware store. 
Years later, when the boy began making it big in 
| business, a reporter for the local newspaper 
went out to see Gump and asked whether he was 
| surprised by his son’s success. “No,” said Gump, 
“L always knew Johnny was a good boy.” 

Good as gold, almost. As chief executive of- 
ficer of IBM, John Opel earned a handsome $1.3 
million last year. He also owns $4 million worth 


Compared with the Thomas Watsons, fa- 
ther and son, Opel appears almost bland. “Plain 
vanilla,” says one member of the IBM board, 
“but good plain vanilla.” Says a middle-level ex- 
ecutive: “With Tom Watson, you knew stories 
about him. With Opel, there are no vibes. You 
just know, in a business sense, exactly what his 


In his simple but elegant office at IBM’s 
headquarters in Armonk, N.Y., the only mildly 
unusual feature is a stand-up desk that Opel uses 
in addition to a standard one. He receives visi- 
tors with a correctness that is so smooth it can be 
mistaken for real easiness. But Board Member 
William Coleman, a Secretary of Transporta- The chairman onthe 1940 team don’t get angry the way I used to,” Opel says. 
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specifications available to other firms. 
The idea was to permit outside companies 
and individuals to write software or build 
peripheral equipment for the PC and 
thereby expand its appeal. 

The project, however, did not always 
unfold smoothly and without flaws. Early 
users discovered that the machine mis- 
placed decimals in certain calculations, 
but the problem was quickly solved. Also, 
some owners complained that the key- 
board had been poorly designed. 

RR says Morgan Stanley's Ulric Weil, 

“the IBM PC was the standard for 
the personal-computer market.” Orders 
for the machine, which has a starting 
price, with standard accessories, of about 
$3,200, have been pouring in so fast that 
some buyers have had to wait several 
months to get one. Last year IBM sold an 
estimated 200,000 PCs, and this year sales | 
of 800,000 or more are projected. In June, 
the Travelers Insurance ordered 10,000 
PCs, to be delivered over the next two 
years. New companies with names like 
Compaq Computer and Eagle Computer 
have sprung up making machines that are 
modeled on the PC. 

The explosive growth of the IBM en- 
try has set up a confrontation with Apple 


Computer. Executives of the California- 
based company, which introduced a fully 


ut those problems did not impede 
sales. “Within just a few months,” 
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assembled personal computer in 1977, 
profess not to be worried. They even 
greeted the PC the day after it was an- 
nounced with ads that read “Welcome 
IBM. Seriously. Welcome to the most ex- 
citing and important marketplace since 
the computer revolution began 35 years | 
ago.” Whatever the intent of the message, 
some IBMers found it condescending. 

Apple Chairman Steven Jobs claims | 
that IBM has expanded the personal- 
computer market and that his company’s | 
share of it has gone on growing at the ex- 
pense of weaker rivals like Tandy, which 
owns Radio Shack. Says he: “Apple hasa | 
higher market share than IBM, and we 
intend to keep it.” Indicative of how seri- 
ous Apple considered the challenge was 
its decision to hire Pepsi-Cola President 
John Sculley, a marketing expert, to serve 
as Apple’s president and chief executive. 
“This is not a bruising fight for market 
share between Apple and IBM,” says 
Sculley. “It’s a sorting out of who the ma- 
jor participants will be.” 

Some observers are far less confident 
about Apple’s prospects. Gene Amdahl | 
knows IBM from the perspective ofa rival 
and a former 13-year employee. Says he: 
“IBM waits until some brash young com- 
panies develop a market to the point 
where it’s interesting, and then they take 
it over. In Apple’s case the shooting isn't 
over yet, but I think it’s clear how the war 
will come out.” 
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tion in the Ford Administration and now a Washington law- 
yer, says Opel is noted more for his strength than for his 


an: “He’s tough. You can tell instantly 
him the wrong way or when you've stayed 


While IBM’s stern dress code has been eased, Opel stil! fol- 
lows the old one. His shirts are white oxford cloth and as but- 
toned down as the man. His ties are impeccable and subdued, 

wasutstuoie his shoes standard-issue corporate cordovans: 
no buckles, tassels or other frills. 

John Opel achieved the top post by molding 


If to be just what the company wanted, be- 
that is exactly what he too wanted. Opel 
imself as something of an interchangeable 
f the firm. “I’m a product of the culture of 


IBM, of the way we do things,” he says. 

Starting with the firm straight out of the 
University of Chicago School of Business in 
1949 as a salesman in Jefferson City, Opel was 


being shifted around with dizzying fre- 
y; he has held 19 different jobs. His career 


picked up fast in 1959, when he was chosen to be 


ministrative assistant to Thomas Watson 


Jr., then president, for one year. Following that, 
Opel began serving in a wide variety of posts, 
ranging from manufacturing to press relations. 
Opel today gives visitors and colleagues a 
| sense of self-containment, but he admits to hav- 
ing had a wicked temper. Once when he could 


ta flat tire off his Chrysler because he was 


turning a lug the wrong way, he became so en- 


that he bashed in the side of the car. “I 
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In fact, IBM’s aggressive new posture 
poses a threat to virtually the entire 
computer industry. “IBM is creating a 
dangerous situation for competitors in the 
marketplace,” says computer-industry 
observer Gideon Gartner. Among those 
most at risk are makers of so-called plug- 
compatible computers that run IBM soft- 
ware but sell for less. Such firms thrived 
during the 1970s, when IBM was slow in 
delivering equipment. Now, however, a 
burst of IBM price cuts and new models 
could badly hurt them. 

That has already happened to Mag- 











rs 18 
Division Vice President Estridge, leader of the group that developed the Personal Computer 
The tradition-breaking product has done nothing less than transform the industry. 


nuson Computer Systems (1982 sales: 
$18.4 million). The San Jose—based maker 
of medium-size computers prospered in 
the late 1970s when IBM failed to ship a 
rival system on time. But IBM fought 
back in 1981 by slashing prices and 
introducing a new model. Then, last Octo- 
ber, IBM announced two additional com- 
puter models and cut prices again. “There 
was no question. That was the fatal blow,” 
declares Magnuson President Charles 
Strauch. The company, which has 
chopped its work force from more than 
640 employees to about 100 over the past 


| automated that a personal computer can 





18 months, filed bankruptcy papers in | 
March. 

Other firms have also been hit hard. 
Like Magnuson, Storage Technology en- 
joyed a big jump in business in 1981 when 
IBM ran into technical difficulties intro- 
ducing a new memory device. The Colo- 
rado-based company, which makes high- 
performance memory equipment, gained 
some 300 customers because of IBM’s 
troubles. However, when Big Blue 
brought out an improved new line last | 
year, Storage Technology’s profits 
dropped to $64.7 million, from $84.2 mil- 
lion in 1981. Says Jesse Aweida, who co- 
founded Storage Technology after 13 
years with Big Blue: “IBM used to be ac- 
tive in only certain areas of the computer 
business. Now it wants to be active in the 
whole business.” 

One big reason for IBM’s clout is the 
major investments it began making in the | 
late 1970s to upgrade manufacturing fa- 
cilities. IBM executives point to that drive 
to cut production costs, launched under 
Cary, as a foundation of the company’s 
current strength, because it has made the 
firm extremely cost-competitive. IBM has 
pumped some $10 billion into capital im- 
provements since 1977. The Boca Raton 
line that turns out the PC is so highly 





be assembled in ten minutes of worker 
time. 

The plants use some of IBM’s most 
advanced technology. An engineer in the 
firm’s La Gaude, France, laboratory can 











But the old intensity, just barely noticeable beneath the perfect 
manners, can still be useful. “People know that I mean what I 
say and that I don’t suffer fools,” he says. 

John Opel is a lot more than just a corporate man, but he 
guards his privacy as closely as his company protects its secrets. 
He bridles at revealing much about his background or family, 
plainly believing that such matters are his own business. He 
fought with the U.S. Army on Okinawa in World War II and 
was wounded in the foot by a piece 


ered for chief executive. They were concerned that he would 
have trouble handling relations with the board and the public 
and within the company. Says one board member, former 
Pennsylvania Governor William Scranton: “He is very possibly 
the brightest chief executive I’ve ever dealt with. But he did 
have some difficulty expressing himself.” Yet former Du Pont 
Chairman Irving Shapiro, another board member, says that 
this has not turned out to be a problem. Says he: “The beautiful 
thing is that Opel has come out of 
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of shrapnel. He and his wife Carole | ™ 
have three daughters and two sons. 
He drives himself to work in a six- 
year-old car whose make he will 
not divulge and lives in a house he 
will not describe beyond noting that 
it is “big enough to accommodate 
five children.” 

Opel spends much of his non- 
IBM time with his wife. Three 
mornings a week they are up at 5:30 
and drive 20 miles to do aerobic and | 
exercise-machine workouts “at a 
place where they don’t know me.” 
The Opels fish together, go to the 











opera together and watch birds to- 
gether. They also work together to 
protect their privacy. On the rare 
occasion when a reporter calls him at home, Carole Opel an- 
swers politely and promises to bring her husband to the phone. 
But then she sets down the receiver without ever telling him. 
Callers get the message. 

Some IBM board members were worried about this almost 
Obsessive penchant for privacy when Opel was being consid- 


Says he: “I’m a product of the culture of IBM” 


his shell.” 

During his years of rising 
through the corporate ranks, Opel 
was often frustrated by IBM's cen- 
tralized management. “No matter 
what I had in my jurisdiction, I 
typically felt I was more competent 
to deal with it than anyone else. 
And that wasn’t conceit, it was just 
simple laws of nature,” says Opel. 
That experience left him with a de- 
sire for decentralized decision mak- 
ing. He now tries to force corporate 
policymaking down and out, retain- 
ing at headquarters only what is 
necessary for overall planning and 
control, “You have to have people 
free to act, or they become depen- 
dent,” he says. “They don’t have to be told; they have to 
be allowed.” In pursuit of that goal, Opel established 
seven Independent Business Units, which operate much like 
small companies within IBM. One of the first products created 
by Opel’s brainchildren: that bountiful beauty, the IBM 
Personal Computer. —By John F. Stacks 
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The Watsons, father and son: Thomas Sr. in August 1947 addressing a company convention; Thomas Jr. in 1957 with one of the early machines 





Rules, principles and intelligent management have built an overwhelming corporate culture that ofien begins to affect customers as well 


transmit his computerized design infor- | eration that nabbed employees of Hitachi 


mation for a new chip via satellite to the 
IBM facility in East Fishkill, where the 
chip is actually manufactured. The chip 
will be floated through tubing on air from 
one manufacturing station to another and 
then tested by robotically controlled 
equipment 
IBM is also the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of logic and 64K RAM memory 
chips, and installs its entire output in its 
own machines. The company, moreover, 
can produce at the same plant far denser 
256K RAM chips, which Japanese firms 
are also developing. IBM could start mak- 
ing the chips ahead of the Japanese, per- 
haps by early next year 
In line with its new aggressiveness, 
| IBM has been cracking down hard on 
| those who would steal its secrets. It coop- 
erated with the FBI last year in a sting op- 
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and Mitsubishi Electric, two Japanese 
competitors, for trying to buy confidential 
IBM information, IBM then brought a 
separate civil suit against Hitachi, which 
pleaded guilty to conspiracy charges last 
February and was fined $10,000. The 
criminal case against Mitsubishi is still 
pending 

IBMers claim to be unruffled by Japa- 
nese competition. “I think I'll be physical- 
ly ill if | hear one more time that the Japa- 
nese are coming,” says Paul Low, man- 
ager of the East Fishkill plant. “That's not 
to say that they're not formidable rivals, 
because they are, but we're ahead.” All six 
of the major Japanese makers of large 
computers together have less than 2% of 
the U.S. market for business computers 

Many outsiders believe that IBM is 
more concerned about the Japanese than 





Testing the cables on a bank of early saabdiaesl in1955 ata plant in Poughkeepsie, N N.Y. 





Salesmen were so knowledgeable and well trained that their presence inspired col confidenc e. 
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it professes. Says Magnuson Computer's 
Strauch: “I’m sure IBM’s basic concern is 
the Japanese. It is almost certain that 
what happened to us was a message to the 
Japanese that if they have any thought of 
entering the market with a low-to-medi- 
um-range mainframe, they had better be 
prepared to compete at an extremely low 
cost.”” Apple’s Jobs believes that IBM’s 
investments in Intel and Rolm are at 
least partially intended to strengthen 
IBM's ability to compete with Japan 

The struggle between IBM and its 
Japanese competitors is most intense in 
Japan, where IBM lost its No. | position 
to Fujitsu in 1979. IBM Japan, the compa- 
ny’s wholly owned subsidiary, is fighting 
back. “They are becoming surprisingly 
aggressive,” says Yuji Ogino, managing 
director of IDC Japan, a unit of Interna- 
tional Data. IBM Japan, which employs 
13,000 Japanese workers, has been slash- 
ing prices and launching new marketing 
drives in a bid to win back its overall lead 
Admits a spokesman for a rival Japanese 
firm: “IBM is an enormous competitor.” 


t the same time that it has been 
fighting vigorously for market 
share, IBM has been forming co- 
operative agreements with the 
Japanese. In one, IBM and Matsushita 
Electric Industrial teamed up to produce 
a personal computer that converts Japa- 
nese phonetic symbols into Chinese char- 
acters or Kanji. Typewriters have not 
been widely used in Japan, partly be- 
cause, with so many different characters, 
a typical machine must be packed with 
about 3,000 Kanji. The new machine, 
which ranges in price from $4,100 to 
$12,700, has a keyboard of only 45 pho- 
netic symbols plus the Latin alphabet 
More than 15,000 of the machines have 
been ordered, and there is at least a two- 
month wait for delivery. 
If striking similarities exist between 
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Give this ad 
to your secretary. 





And tell your secretary to place it in the Rolodex? Under “D? For Dunfey Hotels. 

And the next time business calls you out of town, have your secretary call Dunfey’s 
toll-free reservation number. And ask for an American Express Card Assured 
Reservation? Because with an Assured Reservation, you're assured of a hotel room. 
Even if you arrive at your Dunfey hours late. Because if for some unforeseen reason 
your Dunfey Hotel doesn’t have a room, they'll pay for your room at a comparable 
hotel. Transportation there. And a phone call. 

If your travel plans should change, just be sure to call your Dunfey 
Hotel before 6 p.m. And be sure to request and retain 
your cancellation number in case you ; 
are accidentally billed. 

So the next time you go out of town, 
make sure there's a great room waiting 
for you at any one of the Dunfey Hotels 
coast to coast. And give this ad to your 
secretary. With a pair of scissors. 
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ALL THESE LOCAL BUSINESSES THOUGHT 
THEY COULD ONLY AFFORD NEWSPAPER ADS 
UNTIL THEY DISCOVERED MNI. 
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is no ordinary group of magazine ads 
They're full-color ads for local insurance companies, car dealers and menswear retailers 
that appeared alongside messages from corporate gian 
Ads for neighborhood banks that benefited from the s 
Local real estate brokers who addressed a client 
pages of House Beautiful 
How? Media Networks, Incorporated (MNI) inserts your local ad into over 15 prestigious 
national magazines only where your customers live. That makes the ad efficient and 
the national magazine affordable 
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THE WHOLE WORLD IS WAITING 
FOR YOU AT THE FIELD MUSEUM 





The people and places and events 
that have shaped the world are 
gathered under one roof at the Field 
Museum of Natural History. You 
can see the world as a Tibetan monk 
sees it or as an Egyptian queen 


ea FIELD 


MUSEUM 
MISTORY 


saw it. There are gems made by the 
earth and artforms made by man. 
The story of humankind is gathered 
into ten acres of exhibits. It’s all 
waiting for you 7 days a week. 
Roosevelt Road at Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 
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ONCE IN A GREAT WHILE 
A PLAYER COMES ALONG THAT DOES 
EVERYTHING RIGHT— A NATURAL 
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“AIRLINES SHOULD DO MORE 
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THAN TAKE YOU FOR A RIDE.” 


“Every day at Jet America we get letters from 
people who are amazed at the quality of service they 
get on our airline 


“| write back and tell them that the major airlines 
have really made our job easy. We simply treat our 
passengers as guests 


“At Jet America, you're a person, not a load 
factor. And our people will do everything possible 
to make your flight comfortable, enjoyable and 
hassle free. 


Donald Rhoads 
President, Jet America 


“From a choice of entrees in coach on most flights 
and gourmet service in first class, to our convenient 
departure times and non-stop flights, we do everything 
with you in mind. We even pass out hot towels to 
refresh you before landing 

"So, the next time you're going where we fly 
Chicago, Dallas/Ft. Worth, St. Louis and Los Angeles 
hassle free close-in Long Beach Airport 
come fly the airline that does a lot more 


than take you for a ride 
“Jet America.” | ox? 
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WATCH US 
TONIGHT. 
YOU'LL SEE 





Take a look at Chicago's 
Number One news. 
Youll get a crisp, concise 
@ wrap-up of the day's 


important stories. With updates 

and fresh angles on early-evening headlines, and 
firsthand coverage of late-breaking news. All from an 
experienced news team that knows Chicago, inside-out. 

Like Walter Jacobson, whos sure to get you 
thinking. And Don Craig, whose solid credentials 
include reporting as a foreign correspondent. 
Johnny Morris, former Bears star with extra insights 
for Chicago fans. And John Coughlin and 
Harry Volkman, Chicago's sunniest ———— 





Watch us tonight. 
Our experience shows. 
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THE 10 O'CLOCK NEWS@2 . 






IBM and Japanese companies, the reason 
is that Big Blue was the model for some 
Japanese business techniques. For exam- 
ple, IBM developed “quality circles” some 
20 years ago. The circles, small teams of 
workers that get together to discuss ways 
to improve output and solve production 
problems, have been widely adopted in 
Japan and are often cited as a reason for 
productivity gains there. Both IBM and 
Japanese executives stress harmonious 
employee relations, and both place a high 
priority on becoming the most modern, 
cost-efficient manufacturer of the prod- 
ucts they turn out. 

Foreign operations are vital to IBM. 
Overseas business accounted for 45% of 
IBM’s gross income in 1982 and 37% 
of the company’s profits. IBM hires 
mainly local employees at its internation- 
al locations. There are only 125 Ameri- 
cans among some 1,000 managerial and 
technical employees in the Paris head- 
quarters of IBM’s European, Middle 
Eastern and African operations. Says 
Hans-Olaf Henkel, a vice president in 
the Paris office: “Europeans like IBM 
not because it is American, but because 
it is IBM. It promotes from the inside, 
and the majority of senior positions 
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are held by nationals of the country.” 

IBM executives concede that despite 
its wide-ranging successes, the company 
has its weaknesses and has made some 
major mistakes over the years. Despite in- 
creased efforts to recruit women and mi- 
norities, there are still few of either in 
management ranks. Only 3,089 of IBM’s 
more than 29,000 managers are women. 
IBM policies, moreover, can seem high- 
handed, especially toward women. In 
December 1981, a California jury award- 
ed $300,000 to an IBM marketing manag- 
er who quit after the company objected to 
her romantic relationship with a former 
employee who had joined a rival firm. She 
resigned when her boss, fearing a conflict 
of interest, tried to transfer her to an- 
other division. IBM is appealing the jury 
verdict. 


ome employees find the firm slow 

to capitalize on opportunities in 

spite of steps to decentralize deci- 

sion making. “IBM has more com- 
mittees than the U.S. Government,” com- 
plains one insider. To increase its 
flexibility, IBM has set up 15 small ven- 
tures within the company since 1981. 
These explore new business opportunities 
in such fields as robotics, specialized med- 
ical equipment and analytical instru- 
ments. The new units are independently 
run, but they can draw on IBM resources. 
This seems to provide IBM with the bene- 
fits of both a large company and a small 
one. Says Robert Burgelman, an assistant 
professor of management at Stanford 
University’s Graduate School of Business: 
“If IBM can integrate these new ventures 
into its culture, the company is going 
to be an enormously dangerous competi- 
tor in most of the emerging areas of high 
technology.” 

IBM stumbled badly when it set out to 
produce an office copier in the 1970s. Ex- 
ecutives first turned down a chance to buy 
a process that Xerox later used with great 
success, and then introduced a balky 
model. Admits Cary: “If you’re asking 
was it a mistake to ship so many copiers 
before they were really reliable to sell, yes 
it was a mistake.” The company was 
forced to suspend deliveries until the 
problems were solved. 

IBM, in addition, has not broken into 
the market for so-called supercomputers, 
which are used mainly for scientific re- 
search. The company launched super- 
computer projects in the 1950s and 1960s, 
but could not produce a design that execu- 
tives believed would be profitable. IBM 
has since abandoned the specialized field 
to Control Data and Cray Research. 

Opel is bullish about the future of 
IBM, and he is very optimistic about the 
outlook for the whole industry. He notes 
that while people have limited demands 
for commodities like shoes and automo- 
biles, they seem to have an insatiable ap- 
petite for information. Says he: “I have 
yet to hear somebody say they could not 
use more information. Hence the demand 






























































for information processing, though per- 
haps not infinite, is enormous.” 

What will be coming next out of the 
IBM laboratories to satisfy that demand? 
Opel is clearly not ready to sit back and 
relax despite his company’s achieve- 
ments. Says he: “We've got an enormously 
successful operation. Therefore you could 
be complacent; you could play it safe and 
not change. All the natural forces in the 
business pressure you in that direction.” 
But one sign that the pace of the past two 
years will continue will be the arrival of a 
home computer, which IBM originally 
code-named “peanut.” This will sell for 
about $700 and could reach stores in late 
fall. The machine, fully compatible with 
the PC, will come with a built-in disc 
drive and cartridge slot for software. “It 
will offer the best performance on the 
market for its price,” asserts Clive Smith, 
a computer watcher with the Yankee 
Group, a Cambridge, Mass., research 
firm. 

IBM is also developing a raft of exotic 
technologies. These include Josephson 
Junction and quiteron switching devices 
that operate in trillionths of a second at 
temperatures that approach absolute zero 
(-459.67° F). Says one IBMer: “There’s 
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nothing, literally nothing, noteworthy in 


the field that IBM doesn’t have its fingers 
into.” 

The biggest future payoff for IBM is 
likely to come in the field of office auto- 
mation. The key to the so-called paperless 
office will be computerized networks that 
shuttle messages between computer ter- 
minals, telephones and other office equip- 
ment. All can then be consolidated into a 
“work station” atop a desk. “The world of 
the future is centered on powerful work 
stations,” says Lewis Branscomb, IBM’s 
chief scientist. 

Last month IBM showed that it was 
determined to become a leader in devel- 
oping the automated office by agreeing to 
acquire 15% of Rolm. That company’s 
advanced PBX system, a type of comput- 
erized switchboard, can be used to direct 
the flow of voice and data traffic between 
work stations. The investment will enable 
the two firms to work out ways to link 
IBM computers with the Rolm PBX. 


| in Satellite Business Systems, 





In fact, IBM has long been deeply 
involved in telecommunications. In 1975, 
the company bought a one-third interest 
which 
transmits voice and computer data. IBM 
is seeking partners for communications 
ventures in Europe. In March 1982, it 


| won an $18 million contract to upgrade 


the British telephone system, and it 


is installing a computer-driven tele- 
phone information service in West 
Germany. 


IBM’s moves into telecommunica- 
tions will put it squarely in competition 
with American Telephone & Telegraph, 
now the world’s biggest company. An ex- 
tended battle between the two giants 
seems inevitable in the area where com- 
puters and communications overlap to 
create the Information Age. Once the sep- 
aration of A T & T from its regulated tele- 
phone units goes into effect next January, 
the company will be able to use its Bell 
Laboratories and Western Electric facili- 





—-— —_______—_— 


ties to develop products to compete direct- 
ly with IBM. AT&T through the new 
American Bell is expected to introduce 
computers next year, and it already has 
the capability of offering a wide range of 
data-processing services similar to those 
IBM provides. 


and the continuing fight for the world 

computer market, IBM will be tough 

to beat. Its resources—human, tech- 
nological and financial—are enormous 
Its ability to combine salesmanship and 
service with research and innovation is 
unmatched in the U.S., perhaps any- 
where. At a time when the rallying cry 
“Small is beautiful” can be heard even in 
business circles and when some critics 
charge that large corporations are inher- 
ently inflexible, IBM has shown how to be 
a successful colossus. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Bruce van Voorst/New York, with 
other bureaus 


I: that upcoming clash of the titans 

















Softening a Starchy Image 


ee little clown with an undersize jacket 
and oversize trousers to symbolize IBM’s first computer 
aimed at the mass market? That hardly fits IBM’s stuffy old 
image, but when the company needed an advertising cam- 
paign for its new personal computer 24 years ago, it turned 
to one of the 20th century’s most enduring and endearing 
characters: Charlie Chaplin’s Tramp. Says Charles Panke- 
nier, director of communications for the PC: “We were deal- 
ing with a whole new audience that never thought of IBM as 
a part of their lives.” Industry insiders estimate that the firm 
has spent $36 million in one of the larg- 








mime, when, according to Creative Director Thomas Mab- 
ley, the idea for the Tramp “sort of walked in and sat down.” 
Some officials at both the company and the agency were 
afraid that the floppy character was not in keeping with 
IBM's starched white-collar image. The question of whether 
the Tramp represented antitechnology sentiment, as epito- 
mized in the most famous scene from one of Chaplin's best- 
known movies, Modern Times, was also raised. In the scene, 
Chaplin gets caught in the giant gears of a factory. But both 
the agency and IBM eventually concluded that the charac- 
ter, in Pankenier’s words, “stands fear of technology on its 
head and would help the PC open up a new technological 
world for the non-technician.” 
The company obtained rights from 





est ad campaigns ever mounted for a 
personal computer. 

Manufacturers of personal comput- 
ers have been using readily recogniz- 
able people for some time to make the 
slightly intimidating machines seem 
warmer and more empathetic. Apple 
has Dick Cavett for its commercials, 
Texas Instruments recruited Bill 
Cosby, Commodore has William 
Shatner, and Atari just hired Alan 
Alda. None of these living celebrities, 
however, has had the impact of the 
Tramp. The character has starred in 
three widely seen television commer- 
cials, plus more than 20 print ads. He 
has won numerous advertising-industry 


ion 


ds. 
awards. AWB 


Chaplin once explained that he cre- 
ated the character in 1915, after an ac- 
cidental meeting with a hobo in San 
Francisco. The Tramp’s resurrection 
was only slightly less serendipitous. 
IBM’s advertising agency, the Madison 
Avenue firm Lord, Geller, Federico, | 
Einstein, was looking for someone, or 
something, that would attack the prob- 
lem of computer fright head on. The | 
agency was talking about using the | 









Bubbles, the Chaplin family company 
that licenses use of the actor's image, to 
use the Tramp. To cast the part, the 
agency interviewed some 40 candidates 
in New York City and 20 on the West 
Coast. The winner was 5-ft. 6-in. Billy 
Scudder, 43, who has been doing Tramp 
impersonations since 1971. Says he: 
“Nobody tires of the little Tramp. He 
creates instant sympathy.” 

The commercials are elaborate 
Madison Avenue extravaganzas. In one 
60-second spot, which symbolizes the 
problems of inventory control in a 
small business, the Tramp stands at the 
intersection of two assembly lines in a 
bakery. He comes a cropper when the 
fast-moving line spews cakes onto the 
floor after he tries to jam a giant-size 
one into an economy-size box. Taping 
the sequence required 30 takes—and 
150 layer cakes. 

The Tramp campaign has been so 
successful that it has created a new im- 
age for IBM. The firm has always been 
seen as efficient and reliable, but it has 
also been regarded as somewhat cold 
and aloof. The Tramp, with his ever 
present red rose, has given IBM a 








Muppets or Marcel Marceau, the Chaplin's enduring, endearing Tramp 


human face. 
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Slow, Steady and Heartbreaking 





| Alzheimer’s disease is a devastating illness of advancing age 


“You look inside your mind and see 
nothing but black.” 
—A victim 


he first signs are small, puzzling 
and all too easy to dismiss. For Chica- 
| go Journalist Charles Leroux, it was his 
mother’s diminishing ability to manage 
her checkbook and count change. For 
Frank Holmes, a retired Boston business- 
man, it was the wild spending sprees by his 
once prudent wife and her increasing ten- 
dency to garble phone messages. For Elea- 
nor Zimmerlein, an Illinois farm- 
er’s wife, it was the decline in the 
quality of her husband’s handi- 
work: “Suddenly the row of shin- 
gles he’d put on the roof would be 
crooked, and he couldn't saw a 
straight line.” And for Chicago Of- 
fice Clerk Eleanor Marzillo, it be- 
gan with her husband's difficulty 
in shaving; first his trim mustache 
got bushier and bushier, then one 
day he shaved half of it off. At the 
same time, Marzillo recalls, rags 
were mysteriously collecting in the 
family car. “I couldn’t figure out 
what Tony was doing with these 
rags,” she says. “It turned out he 
knew how to start the car and how 
to drive, but he couldn't figure out 
how to use the windshield wipers 
or defroster any more.” 
Aberrations such as these 
mark the onset of Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease (AD), the insidious and heart- 
breaking malady of advancing 
age. The memory lapses, confu- 
sion and dementia inevitably get 
worse. The intelligent and athletic 
Mrs. Holmes, now 65, forgot how 
| tocook: she seta chicken ablaze by 














of all people over 65. Among them: for- 
mer Movie Star Rita Hayworth, 64. Be- 
cause most AD patients must eventually 
be placed in institutions, the disease puts 
tremendous demands on the nation’s 
health-care resources. Alzheimer’s vic- 
tims constitute 50% to 60% of the 1.3 mil- 
lion people in nursing homes, accounting 
for more than half of the $25 to $26 billion 
spent annually on such care 

The disease will become more com- 
mon and take an even greater toll as the 
U.S. population continues to age. On July 





trying to roast it over all four burn- 
ers of her stove. She also forgot 
how to play tennis and ultimately she had 
trouble recognizing her friends. Once an 
active Y.M.C.A. employee, Tony Marzillo, 
61, gradually lost all ability to care for him- 
self, becoming incontinent, unruly and de- 
structive. “It was like chasing a 6-ft.-tall 
toddler around,” his wife recalls, “except 
you knew that a toddler would eventually 
learn the rules of the house.” Today both 
Marzilloand Holmes are institutionalized. 
Says Eleanor Marzillo of her husband: 
“He cannot speak, he cannot eat, he can- 
not ask for water.” 

The relentlessness of Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease makes it a nightmare for families of 
the patients. The affliction’s rising inci- 
dence threatens to make it a nightmare 
for the country at large. By far the leading 
cause of mental deterioration among the 
elderly, AD affects between 5% and 10% 
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1, the U.S. reached a milestone: for the 
first time there are more Americans over 
65 (27.4 million) than teen-agers (26.5 
million). In March, Health and Human 
Resources Secretary Margaret Heckler 
created a special AD task force and pro- 
posed to increase federal funds for AD re- 
search to $25 million in 1984, up from $17 
million in 1981. Says Heckler: “Every 
breakthrough we achieve is a step toward 
the reuniting of families and friends, the 
lifting of the veil of confusion and isola- 
tion from Americans who deserve days 
and years of celebration in their final 
years, not days and years of drift.” 
Alzheimer’s disease was first identi- 
fied in 1906 by German Physician Alois 
Alzheimer. His patient, a 51-year-old 
woman, suffered loss of memory, disorien- 


tation and later, severe dementia. After 
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A patient at the Burke Rehabilitation Center in White Plains, N.Y. 


The nightmare starts with a fading memory about little things. 





her death, Alzheimer conducted an autop- 
sy on her brain and found the two distinc- 
tive characteristics of the disease: tangled 
clumps of nerve fibers and patches of dis- 
integrated nerve-cell branches. Because 
Alzheimer’s patient was relatively young, 
AD was at first considered a disease of 
middle age; similar symptoms in elderly 
people were simply regarded as a natural 
consequence of aging. Today this view has 
been discarded. Even in an octogenarian, 
severe mental confusion “is a disease, nota 
natural decline,” says Katherine Bick, act- 
ing deputy director of the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Communicative Dis- 
orders and Stroke (NINCDS) 

Little real progress has been made in 
the treatment of AD since Alzheimer’s 
day, and even diagnosis remains difficult 
The only way to be absolutely cer- 
tain that a patient has the disorder 
is toexamine the brain after death 
Thus, the diagnosis must be ap- 
proximated by a careful process of 
elimination. Through CAT scan- 
ning and other tests, the physician 
gradually determines that the pa- 


small strokes, does not have Par- 
kinson’s disease, a brain tumor, 
depression, an adverse drug reac- 
tion or any other possible cause of 
dementia. If all tests are negative, 
AD is diagnosed by default. This 
conclusion may be further verified 
with psychological tests. 

Alzheimer’s disease would be 
far easier to treat and detect if 
doctors knew what caused it. The 
fact that the disease often occurs 
in several members of the same 
family suggests that a genetic fac- 
tor is at work. This factor “is most 
prominent in very early onset 
cases,” says University of Minne- 
sota Psychiatrist Leonard Heston 
In one family, for instance, two 
out of three siblings developed 
Alzheimer's by age 27. According 
to Johns Hopkins Psychiatrist 
Marshal Folstein, a sibling or 
child of an AD victim runs a greater than 
50% chance of developing the disease by 
age 90. 

Still, heredity alone cannot explain 
the disease, which often affects individ- 
uals whose families have no history of the 
disorder. “Possibly it comes down to ge- 
netic susceptibility triggered by one or 
more things,” suggests Bick of NINCDS 
Some doctors speculate that the trigger 
may be a slow-acting virus, similar to the 
“slow viruses” that cause such rare brain 
disorders as kuru and Creutzfeldt-Jakob 
disease in man, and scrapie in sheep and 
goats. Unfortunately, all efforts to isolate 
an AD virus have failed. Concludes Virol- 
ogist Joseph Gibbs of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health: “If slow viruses are in- 
volved in Alzheimer’s, I suspect that the 
association is remote.” 


tient has not suffered a series of | 
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Other researchers are looking into the 
role of aluminum in causing AD. In 1973 a 
University of Toronto team reported find- 
ing ten to 30 times the normal concentra- 
tion of the metal in the brains of autopsied 
AD victims. The finding was provocative, 
since animals can develop neurofibrillary 
tangles similar to those found in AD pa- 
tients when given aluminum salts. The 
role of aluminum remains unclear, howev- 
er, and doctors now say that cooking in 
aluminum pots could not cause AD. 

Answers to the Alzheimer’s puzzle will 
probably come from research into the 
chemistry of the brain. By far the most 
promising lead was found in 1977, when 
scientists in Britain reported that AD vic- 
tims have only one-tenth the norma! level 
of an enzyme needed to produce acetyl- 
choline (ACh). That chemical plays a vital 
role in the transmission of nerve signals, 
particularly for such higher functions as 
memory and learning. The deficiency ap- 
pears to be due to acute damage to the nu- 
cleus basalis, a tiny structure deep in the 
forebrain that produces ACh. A team at 
Johns Hopkins, headed by Neuropatholo- 
gist Donald Price, found that up to 95% 
of the nerve cells in this area of the brain 
are destroyed in AD patients. Says Price: 
“You can see the difference with a naked 
eye. 





nfortunately, ACh cannot be supplied 

directly to patients because it breaks 
down in the digestive tract. Doctors have 
tried to get around this problem by treating 
AD patients with choline and lecithin, 
chemicals that the body uses tomake ACh. 
In doing so they take their cue from the 
treatment of Parkinson's disease, a neuro- 
logical disorder that often responds well to 
L-dopa, a substance necessary for the pro- 
duction of the neurotransmitter dopamine, 
which Parkinson’s patients seem to lack. 
Researchers have also tried treating AD 
with physostigmine, a substance that pre- 
vents the breakdown of ACh. In all cases, 
the results are inconclusive. Though some 
patients have experienced limited, short- 
term improvements in memory and cogni- 
tion, such therapy “does not appear to be 
the L-dopa for Alzheimer’s,” says Thomas 
Chase, a NINCDS researcher. 

Scientists are experimenting with a 
number of other treatments for AD. 
Among them: piracetam, a drug used by 
European doctors to treat memory disor- 
ders, head injuries and learning disabil- 
ities in children; and naloxone, a chemi- 
cal that blocks the action of opiate-like 
substances in the brain. The results so 
far are not encouraging. Admits Price: 
“There is no effective therapy.” 

One possible problem is that the ther- 
apy comes too late. By the time AD is di- 
agnosed, too many brain cells may have 
died for the process to be reversed. “If we 
can come up with better diagnostic proce- 
dures, it might be possible to block the 
progress of AD chemotherapeutically in 
the next five years.” says Gibbs of NIH. 
One promising method is a new scanning 
process called PET (positron emission to- 
mography), which measures glucose me- 














Reacquainting a therapy group with a member 


tabolism in living cells. PET-scan studies 
by Dr. David Kuhl of U.C.L.A., among 
others, have revealed drastic decreases in 
metabolism in the brains of AD patients. 
Kuhl hopes to develop an early diagnostic 
test so that AD patients can “receive 
treatment while their brains are still 
healthy and not mush.” 

Until better tests and drug therapies 
are available, doctors treating Alz- 
heimer’s patients stress teaching them 
and their families how to cope. Such ad- 
vice is now available in 31 states through 
the Chicago-based Alzheimer’s Disease 
and Related Disorders Association. In ad- 
dition, many hospitals have established 
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For the family, a haunting sense of loss of the person who is still with them 


AD support groups, and there are special 
clinics that work closely with patients, 
such as the Burke Rehabilitation Center 


| in White Plains, N. Y. 


A great deal can be done to improve 
the quality of life for AD patients and 
their families, according to Johns Hop- 
kins Gerontologist Nancy Mace. She is 
co-author with Johns Hopkins Psychia- 
trist Peter Rabins of The Thirty-Six Hour 
Day, a tellingly titled book on the grueling 
aspects of caring for the victims. Most im- 
portant, she explains, is to “simplify the 
sensory information the patient is get- 
ting.” Mace suggests discussing only one 
topic at a time, not confusing patients 
with too many choices, posting instruc- 
tions on how to use household appliances 
and encouraging the individual to make 
lists and written reminders. No one with 
Alzheimer’s should be cut off from friends 
or a normal routine, Mace argues. But in- 
stead of having a lot of people over for 
dinner, only one or two should be invited 
at a time. Physical activity should be en- 
couraged to stimulate the appetite, pre- 
vent muscle contracture and bone frac- 
tures and promote sleep. 

It was once thought that severely de- 
mented AD patients could not live very 
long. Today, says Chicago Neurologist Ja- 
cob Fox, they can survive for upwards of 15 
years. “We've gotten better at preserving | 
lives,” he says, “but it’s not clear we're do- 
ing the person a favor.” Understandably, 
Alzheimer’s patients can suffer severe de- | 
pression. Their families may suffer even 
more. In addition to the enormous costs of 
health care and institutionalization, which 
is generally not covered by Medicare or 
private insurance, there is the terrible, 
haunting sense of loss to family members of 
the person who is still with them. 

“Everyone talks about guilt feelings 
when they have to institutionalize a per- 
son they love,” says Frank Holmes, the 
retired Boston businessman whose wife is 
in a nursing home. “It’s not guilt I feel, it’s 





heartbreak.” —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago and 
Sue Wymelenberg/Boston 
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Reunion of a Scholarly Elite 








An 80-year search for “courage and instincts to lead” 


It is still the world's most prestigious 
scholarship, despite its echoes of Britain's 
colonial past. Last week 800 Rhodes schol- 

| ars—named after the colonialist and entre- 
preneur Cecil John Rhodes—convened at 
Oxford University to celebrate the 80th an- 
niversary of the trust that administers the 
fund, Among those present was Staff Writ- 
er Kenneth W. Banta, who was there as 
both observer and participant. Banta is one 
of six Rhodes scholars on TIME. His report. 


psi has welcomed the steady 
Stream of bright and often brash 
young scholars for eight decades, but as 
many of them flooded back through the 
medieval quadrangles last week, the spec- 





ry the gifts and opportunities with which 
we have been so abundantly blessed.” 
Later, over Paarl 1961 vintage port, se- 
lected to honor the South Africans pres- 
ent, Chancellor of Oxford and former 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan de- 
clared that those attending were the prod- 
uct of “the most imaginative plan, the 
most imaginative concept ever designed” 
in education. 

With such flights of rhetoric, dishes of 
strawberries and cream, and a generous 
flow of white wine, the Rhodes Trust last 
week exuberantly mounted its 80th anni- 
versary party. Since 1903, Rhodes’ gener- 
ous legacy has annually sent a contingent 
of scholars from Britain’s colonies and 


Queen Elizabeth chatting with a group of Rhodes winners and spouses at Oxford 





A prayer that they might use their “gifts and opportunities” for God's glory. 


tacle was enough to give the ancient uni- 
versity pause. “In small groups, they were 
exciting,” said one don, looking over the 
scene. “This is almost frightening.” 


Daunting too were the three days of | 


continuous celebrations. To extend a roy- 
al welcome, Queen Elizabeth II joined the 
800 returning scholars and 600 spouses for 
a vast outdoor garden party. In the inter- 
mittent sunshine of an English June, the 
Queen circulated amiably through a riot 
of improbable hats and tropical colors ri- 
valing those at Ascot; then she tucked into 
tea, éclairs and watercress sandwiches 
under a striped marquee. 





Ata special thanksgiving service, the 


| Scholars gathered beneath the venerable 


L 


arches of Christ Church Cathedral; then 
they salted piety with a touch of hubris, 


praying that they might “use to God’s glo- 
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Possessions, or their succeeding states, 
as well as Germany,” to study at Oxford 
for up to three years. In all, some 4,700 
have been tapped to join the programs, in- 
cluding the 71 scholars now in residence 
(32 from the U.S.). 

The annual award amounting to 
$15,000 is generous, but what has brought 
fame to the scholarship and endowed its 
holders with distinctive luster are its un- 
usual criteria for selection. Rhodes dis- 
dained candidates who were “merely 
bookworms”; he demanded that the win- 
ners have the character to fight “the 
world’s fight.” Despite numerous modifi- 
cations of his imperious vision, the basic 





*Two are annually given in West Germany because 
Rhodes wanted Germany, the US. and Britain to 
develop closer ties so that they might work together 
to prevent war 








| Program in the U.S.: “The Rhodes com- 
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criterion remains the same today. Says 
David Alexander, secretary of the Rhodes 


petition is a talent hunt for an elite that 
will lead.” 

It has undoubtedly produced leaders, 
including former Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and Australia’s Prime Minister Rob- 
ert Hawke. Former Senator William Ful- 
bright was so impressed by his Rhodes ex- 
perience that he inspired a scholarship of 
his own. Byron White, a 1938 Rhodes win- 


| ner from Colorado, sits on the U.S. Su- 


preme Court. Five U.S. Senators are schol- 
ars: Oklahoma’s David Boren, New 
Jersey’s Bill Bradley, Indiana’s Richard 
Lugar, South Dakota’s Larry Pressler and 
Maryland’s Paul Sarbanes. Others have 
had distinguished careers in various fields 
Among them: Novelist and Poet Robert 
Penn Warren, Economist Lester Thurow, 
Singer Kris Kristofferson and Pat Haden, 
former quarterback for the Los Angeles 
Rams. Of the 1,500 or so living American 
Rhodes winners, at least 245 are attorneys 
and some 365 are educators. 

Ironically, Rhodes hardly measured 
up as a youth to the stiff standards he later 
set. The sickly son of a Hertfordshire 
preacher, he was a mediocre student 
plagued by illness and at 17 was sent off to 
southern Africa to regain his health. 
There he began to make his fortune in di- 
amonds, returning to England to graduate 
finally from Oxford in 1881. A zealous 
champion of British imperialism, Rhodes 
went on to found South Africa’s De Beers 
Mining Co., which still controls the 
world’s diamond market. He governed 
what was then called the Cape Colony, 
and colonized what became known, in his 
name, as Southern and Northern Rhode- 
sia, and are now Zimbabwe and Zambia. 

Before his death in 1902, Rhodes fell 
back on his belief in Oxford as a civilizing 
place and his hope of nurturing leaders to 
promote world peace. His Victorian re- 
quirements for Rhodes scholars, funded 
by income from his $20 million fortune, 
were precise: he wanted young men, un- 
married, of course, and he charged selec- 
tion committees to judge candidates on 
their “literary and scholastic attainments, 
qualities of manhood [including] courage 
and kindliness, and instincts to lead, and 
on their fondness for or success in sports.” 

From the start, though, the scholar- 
ships’ trustees have reinterpreted Rhodes’ 
goals to suit the times. Rhodes almost cer- 
tainly did not envision that a black would 
ever be selected, yet in 1907 Pennsylva- 
nia’s Alain LeRoy Locke, later an educa- 
tor, became the first black to gain the 
award. Women became eligible in 1975 
under the provisions of an antidiscrimina- 
tion act passed by Parliament. Since 1976, 
about 30% of the scholars have been 
women, although the trustees fear a 
downward trend. 

Over the decades, the process of win- 
ning a Rhodes has remained long, har- 
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With an American Express Card Assured Reservation, 


ONLY NATIONAL 





GUARANTEES YOUR 





Now when you rent a car 
from National, we'll guaran- 
tee it will be waiting for you 
— even if you arrive up to 
12 business hours late (at 
participating U.S. and 
Caribbean locations). If it’s 
not waiting, we'll provide 
free ground transportation 
to your initial destination up 
to 25 miles. And, within 
four business hours, we'll 
provide a National car for 
your use free for the dura- 
tion of the rental or reser- 
vation period, whichever is 
shorter, up to a maximum 
of seven free days. Specific 
cars are subject to availabil- 
ity. Car must be returned 
to renting location. 

All you have to do to get 
this guarantee is make your 
reservations by phone at 
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your American 
Express® Card 
number. You can 
cancel your reser- 
vation up to two 
hours before your 
stated arrival time 
and there will be 
no nip ¢ for your 
rental. After that time, 
your account will be 
charged $20 if you cancel or 
don’t arrive within the 12- 
hour holding period. Reser- 
vations or cancellations 
must be made by calling 
800-CAR-RENT=™ 

It’s a feature you may 
never use. But it’s sure nice 
to know it’s available. Be- 
cause if you miss a plane or 
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have an extra-long meeting, 
end car will still be oe 
and waiting, guarantee 
by National Gr Rental 
when you use the American 
Express® Card. Don't leave 
home without it® 
800-CAR-RENT spells out 
reservations. 


National vives yOu a 
simple toll-free number 
for reservations — 





800-CAR-RENT. You 
can call any time of day 
from all fifty states. In 
Canada call us collect 
at 612-830-2345. 
24-hourroad service. 
Here's another piece 
of National attention? 
Only National pro- 
tects you round the 
clock with Amoco 
Motor Club road service, 
with 6,500 service facilities 
across the U.S. ready to 
help you. You'll probably 
never need it, but it’s nice 
to know it’s there. 
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National features GM cars like 
the Chevrolet Chevette, Cadillac 
Sedan DeVille and Oldsmobile 
Cutlass Ciera. 


You deserve National attention: 
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1983, National Car Rental System, Inc. In Canada, it’s Tilden. In Europe, Africa and the Middle East, it's Europcar. 





Puerto Rican white rum makes 
a better tonic drink than gin or vodka” 
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“Te’s remarkable how our Puerto Rican white rum 
makes so many drinks taste better.” 


Architect Ricardo Jimenez and his wife Ingrid 


Wherever you go these days, people are pouring Puerto Rican 
white rum in place of gin or vodka. In tonic drinks, in Bloody Marys and 
Screwdrivers, with soda, or on the rocks 

Because white rum possesses a smoothness not to be found in gin or 
vodka. You see, white rum from Puerto Rico is aged at least one year, by law. 
And when it comes to smoothness, aging is the name of the game 


Make sure the rum is from Puerto Rico. 


Great rum has been made in Puerto Rico for almost five 
centuries. Our specialized skills and dedication have pro- 
duced rums of exceptional dryness and purity. No wonder ' 
86% of the rum sold in the United States comes from 


Pero. RUMS OF PUERTO RICO 


Aged for smoothness and taste 











Education 


rowing and traditional. Last year 1,183 
US. college seniors and graduate students 
applied to 50 state selection committees. 





gional interviews that chose the final 32. 
The friendly but relentless interroga- 
tion by as many as eight panelists, most of 
them Rhodes winners, is an exhilarating 
and humbling experience that few candi- 
dates forget. Former House Speaker Car] 
Albert, 75, was invited by his Oklahoma 
committee in the Depression year of 1930 
to name the most important national 
trend. “I said, ‘a pragmatic revolt against 
intellectualism, ” he recalled last week. 
“It got a laugh.” 
Albert made it and so, in 1951, did 
Thomas Bartlett, who feels that his 
Rhodes was his escape from being “a poor 





man’s son from Oregon.” He bought a mo- | 


torcycle and put 15,000 miles on the speed- 


ometer touring Europe. Last year Bartlett | 


was appointed chancellor of the Universi- 
ty of Alabama system. Bartlett believes 
that the example of his fellow scholars 
spurred his own ambition. “I'd never been 
around people with such aspirations.” 
Former CIA Director Admiral Stans- 
field Turner and U.S. Army General Ber- 
nard Rogers, the NATO commander, both 
came to Oxford in 1947. The award intro- 
duced Turner to “the passionately rigor- 
ous thinking” of his teachers at Oxford’s 
Exeter College. “It was an intellectual 
turning point,” he says. “I learned what it 
is to be logical.” South Africa’s Brian 
Bamford, elected in 1951, gained a lasting 
admiration for Oxford's ideal of “the well- 
rounded man, one who is deeply hu- 
mane.” He took Rhodes’ call for public 
cu.ver pictures service to heart: he is now 
a member of his country’s 
parliament, representing 
the small anti-apartheid 
Progressive Federal Par- 
ty. Says he: “We can never 
win. But we can fight.” 
Eighty years after it 
all began, some’ Rhodes 
scholars think that the se- 
lection process could use a 
touch of fine tuning. Says 
Bartlett: “I’m concerned 
that we take too many B 
pluses, people good at a lot but never very 
good at anything.” Others suggest that 
many winners overestimate their own 
worth. “Too frequently you hear plati- 
tudes from Rhodes scholars,” complains 
Connecticut’s Ann Olivarius, a 1978 re- 





| Rhodes 


ously more often.” 

As it has turned out, gaining the 
award is perhaps not so much a promise 
of eminence as it is a fairly reliable guide 
to character. Says George Cawkwell, 
Vice-Master of Oxford’s University Col- 
lege and a New Zealand winner in 1946: 
“Many scholars are brilliant. Most are 
not. But the world is not run by brilliant 
people. It is run by good, sound individ- 





drunk to that. 


cipient. “They should be questioned seri- | 





Only 100 survived for another round of re- | 








Nighttime spraying of insecticide in mosquito-plagued Norwood, Mass. 
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The Bugs Are Out There Biting 





For many regions, a rainy spring spawns a summer of mosquitoes 


n addition to floods, mudslides and oth- 
er natural havoc, this year’s wet weath- 


er has had some less publicized if irritat- | 


ing consequences. Their ranks swollen by 
record springtime rains, mosquitoes are 
attacking in force in many parts of the 
country, feasting on their human prey 
with buzzing fury. To Gary Benzon, mos- 


| quito-control superintendent for Plym- 


outh County, Mass., south of Boston, there 
is no doubt that this will be a bumper 
summer for the pesky insects. “In an aver- 
age year we get about a thousand calls 
about mosquito problems between May 
and September. This year we have al- 
ready got close to 2,000.” 

As entomologists acknowledge, no 
one can get an accurate scientific count of 
mosquito populations. Nor does the 
plague seem to be universal. In Illinois 
and Indiana, wasps and bees are begin- 
ning to appear in large numbers, but resi- 
dents in those states, as well as in some 





uals.” Cecil Rhodes would certainly have | worried about the possibility 


Mid-Atlantic areas, are enjoying a sum- 
mer relatively free of mosquitoes. In New 
England, California and sections of the 
South, however, heavy rains have left 
pools of standing water in which the lar- 
vae of mosquitoes have flourished. Ento- 
mologist Jon Turmel of the Vermont de- 
partment of agriculture cites a simple 
personal test. He rolls up a sleeve and lets 
the mosquitoes bite. Usually, he gets 
about 20 bites a minute. This year the bite 
rate has zoomed to about 35 a minute. 
Mosquitoes can be more 
than just a nuisance. While 
there has been no noticeable 
rise in mosquito-borne dis- 
eases so far, the Centers for 
Disease Control in Atlanta is 


mre 


of a rash of encephalitis in 





| the South later this summer. The last ma- 
jor outbreak (2,000 cases) occurred in 
1975 when there were similar climatic 
conditions: a mild winter followed by 
heavy spring rains. 

In some New England, Southern and 
California communities, planes and spray 
trucks are now dousing large areas with 
malathion (which has largely replaced 
banned DDT). But many scientists are 
skeptical about the chemical’s effective- 
ness, just as they are about such gadgetry 
as electronic bug zappers. The main im- 
pact, says Entomologist John Edman of 
the University of Massachusetts at Am- 
herst, is psychological: “It reassures people 
something is being done.” 

Scientists are also using other tech- 
niques. In California, larvae-eating min- 
| nows are regularly placed in mosquito- 

breeding ponds. In New Orleans, US. 
Agriculture Department researchers 
along with local experts have been releas- 
ing a large nonbiting mosquito nick- 
named Big Tox (after its scientific name, 
Toxorhynchites ambionensis), whose lar- 
vae dine on the larvae of smaller biting 
mosquitoes. Scientists have also had suc- 
cess with bacterial warfare: applying a 
larvae-killing toxin from the soil bacteri- 
um Bacillus thuringiensis israelensis 
(which was discovered in Israel). But BTI 
is expensive, must be applied directly toa 
breeding site, and could encourage prolif- 
eration of BTI-resistant mosquitoes. 

Is there then any hope of 
victory in the age-old battle 
against mosquitoes? Proba- 
bly not, most scientists agree. 
If the biting really gets bad, 
the only recourse is to retreat, 
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Art 





Revelations of Summertime 


Two exhibitions enliven a dwindling bill of fare 


s the temperature soars, the New 
York City art world winds down, 
Early summer is the time for group 
shows, mixed hangings, tail ends of the 
year. Yet now and again, it contains 
some interesting items; even a few revela- 
tions. Two such shows, having nothing 
but dates in common, can be picked from 

| Manhattan’s dwindling bill of fare. One 
is a downtown exhibition of works on 
paper by the Kansas-born artist Alan 
Shields, 39; the other, at the Marlborough 


This recipe could hardly be less like 
the ideal clarity and openness of tradi- 
tional American abstract painting. It 
sounds like a terrible mess, but it does not 
cook out that way, for two reasons. The 
first is the strength of Alexander’s imag- 
ery; the second, his formal control. Since 
most neoexpressionist painting is given to 
conventional signs for intensity but lacks 
formal rigor (a gut pile without shape), 
Alexander's work repays inspection. 

It is weird, edgy stuff, raucous and 


Gallery on 57th Street, is the promis- | paranoid by turns. On one side it de- 
| ing second New York show of a painter | scends from the Cuban artist Wifredo 
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Francis—between eye and eye. Fish float 


| in the sky, evoking the early Christian 


ichthys; a wretched tar baby hangs 
on a crucifix. It is a moralizing vision, as 
the grotesque ought to be: Alexander’s art 
has always had a strong political and reli- 
gious strain. 

What interferes with the paintings isa 
tendency to caricature rather than draw 
every shape right through. There are too 
many bug eyes, cartoony ears and frag- 
mentary evocations of Felix the Cat. But 
at the same time, Alexander’s torrent of 
images corresponds to a real need, which, 
on the whole, his formal system can han- 
dle. But when his indignation is at full 
blast—as in The Art King, a mordant quo- 
tation from Bosch, showing a startled 
windbag of a culture hero being devoured, 
crown and all, by a leopard—he is plainly 


Visher Now, by Alan Shields: a highly charged sensibility at work The Art King, by John Alexander: prowling on up the food chain 


from the Southwest, John Alexander. 
| Born in 1945, Alexander was raised 
in Texas swamp country—Beaumont, 
near the Louisiana border. One might not 
deduce that from his work but, with a lit- 
tle hindsight, the paintings suggest it. 
They have a marshy, embrangled look 
full of thickets of line and pools of dark- 
ness. Their peculiar sense of space (which 
looks incoherent in reproduction, but at 
full scale is not) is recognizable at once to 
anyone who has gone through swamp: no 
horizon to be seen, only a succession of 
angles that, when the eye pushes through 
them, disclose more tangles beyond. The 
light is murky. Such color as is there is lo- 
cal—a flurry of pink, a sudden network of 
vermilion slashes. Otherwise it is all bog 
color, glazed browns reflecting other 


Lam, whose images of cannibal nature— 
all claw, tooth and bone—were a signifi- 
cant, though now unfashionable, part of 
the impact surrealism made on New 
York in the 1940s. On the other it comes 
out of a native, down-home strand of 
buckeye humor, folk forms that verge un- 


| consciously on surrealism: tall Texan 


stories and Bible Belt grotesqueries. A 
zoo of critters lurks in Alexander's paint- 
ings: snakes preying on rats, rats eyeing 
scrofulous cats, and so on up the food 
chain to leopards and a large stag, whose 
rack of antlers has a horrified, spiky 
erectness. We are shown a teeming, hos- 
tile world where everything studies the 
next species with blood or hunger in its 
eye; these acts of watching are traced out 
with lines, zapping like lasers—or the em- 


browns, dank mossy greens, thick in tone. | blems of stigmatization in Sassetta’s Saint 


an original, though not necessarily a | 
pleasant one. | 
At the Paula Cooper gallery in SoHo, 
Alan Shields’ exhibition is at a far remove 
from this exhibit. It consists of works in, 
and on, handmade paper, done in his 
Shelter Island, N.Y., studio over the win- 
ter of 1982-83: a small affair, only seven 
pieces, but certainly the most delectable 
show to be seen in downtown Manhattan 
this summer. Shields has been showing on 
the international circuit for years, and his 
arrays of irregular patches and ribbons of 
stained canvas, sewn together with an off- | 
hand and improvisatory air, misled some 
critics into thinking of him as a kind of 
craftsy '60s bricoleur fiddling with man- 
dalas by the seaside. (The sight of Shields, 
6 ft. 4 in., with his shaven bronze dome of 
a head, nautical beard and Queequeg-like 
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with harpoons and coot decoys, is one of 


the art world affords.) In fact, his 
imagination goes far beyond that: it 
has a sparkling, lyric quality, which 
comes not so much from preordained im- 
agery as from the way he handles his 
materials. 

The subject matter of these paper 
works (some of which are conventionally 
framed like drawings, while others, dou- 
ble-sided, hang from the ceiling) begins 
wanasniccos With the paper itself, 
its density, translucency 
and fibrousness, the way 
it hardens into feathery 
blots or accidental-look- 
ing rags that preserve 
the liquid slurry as a 
shrunken form, like a 
dried leaf. Shields has 
a Japanese attitude to- 
ward paper: he likes it 
to speak for itself, and 
his approach is a matter 
of subtle interventions 
rather than brusque changes. The “draw- 
ing”—in fact stitching, run on the sewing 
machine in brisk swoops and zigzag flur- 
ries of contrasting thread—looks both im- 
provised and exact, like a well-blown line 
in jazz. The paper shapes themselves start 
as regular forms: spoked wheels, geomet- 
ric grids, or a sheet perforated with spaced 
holes. Most of them are spares, leftovers 
from earlier “multiple” projects. But be- 
cause there is so much small-scale chance 
involved in the casting and drying, they 
come out lace-winged and irregular; and 
Shields compounds their variations, 
sometimes with breathtaking elegance. 

Visher Now superimposes two of these 
stained, circular webs over a ground of 
broad bands, the colors ranging from mal- 
achite green to Naples yellow, but keyed 
to a dark, brownish plum in the back- 
ground. It is the kind of “decorative” 
work that actually transcends the fixed 
qualities of decorative art by making one 
party to its visual mechanisms: the deci- 
sions about placement and tuning and 

reotwa' Chance and drawing that 
it incorporates. One sees 
a highly charged sensi- 
bility at work, not just a 
pat and pleasing config- 
uration. Occasionally a 
metaphor of the larger 
world seeps in: Rose 
Cloud Crowd, with its 
floating spots of pink cu- 
mulus, is undeniably a 
seascape, and there is a 
piece with bitten frag- 
ments of paper riding on 
a gray field that looks like a nautical 
chart of islands and reminds one that 
Shields, when not in the studio, is a con- 
stant and obsessive angler—a name to 
frighten every weakfish in the Peconic 
Bays. But in general, it is process and 
material and color, rather than imagery, 
that generate the poem; and they are 
enough. —By Robert Hughes 





Alan Shields 











mien, daintily stitching in a studio littered 


the more striking images of role reversal | 
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Going Too Easy on Reagan? 


he press conference questioning last week of Ronald Reagan, polite but persis- 

tent, surprised even the journalists themselves. William Safire called it the 
“tensest” Reagan conference so far. The controversy over Jimmy Carter’s briefing 
book may soon fade, but the sharper questioning suggests a changing attitude in 
the press. Antagonism between the President and the press corps has been at its 
lowest level in 20 years. The civility has been welcome, but has the public interest 
been served? Lou Cannon, White House correspondent of the Washington Post 
and author ofa first-rate biography of Ronald Reagan, says, “I think he’s getting a 
fairer press than he deserves. I think we should be more critical.” 

A number of Cannon’s colleagues do not believe they are being charmed, dis- 

armed or taken in, but they do think they are being outmaneuvered by Reagan’s 
people and are frustrated. Some of these irritations were discussed recently on 
Hodding Carter’s Inside Story on PBS. Jody Powell remembered how he worried, as 
Jimmy Carter’s press secretary, about 
whether a bitter and cynical press corps 
had become “a permanent fixture in 
American politics.” Under Reagan, 
Powell acknowledged, the hostility on 
both sides has ebbed: “Most reporters I 
talk tosay they generally sort of like the 
guy.” Nonetheless they feel used. 

The White House puts Reagan be- 
fore TV cameras in controlled settings 
where he looks good, but how about the 
reality? How much does the President 
actually know about the decisions he 
makes? Most reporters are kept at a 
distance, limited in their White 
House access. Working from Reagan’s 
speeches or off-the-cuff remarks, they 
often find themselves having to correct 
his misstatements of fact. “The opera- 
tive word is ignorant,” Curtis Wilkie, a 
Washington correspondent for the Bos- Reporter Cannon: “I care about him” 
ton Globe, told Hodding Carter. “He’s 
lazy. He’s not stupid. He’s shrewd. He’s a smart politician.” Sam Donaldson of ABC 
added: “You combine a very mechanized, ruthless ability to control the flow of 
news and Mr. Reagan’s absence of a lot of depth . . . and you have a situation that 
just drives us up the wall.” 

William Greider, who wrote the famous David Stockman interview for the 
Atlantic, warned, “I think we'll be shocked in future years when we learn more 
about the decision making in this Administration.” Helen Thomas, that dogged 
veteran reporter for United Press International, argued, “The people around Rea- 
gan have got him in a cocoon. They feed us just enough to keep us busy.” Andrea 
Mitchell of NBC Nightly Newsadded, “I schlepped all the way out to Billings, Mont., 
for a picture of Reagan in a stagecoach and was never given a chance to ask him a 
question. We're frustrated.” 

Cannon recently angered the White House witha Page One report that the Presi- 
dent had been “rambling” and “confused” in briefing a handful of reporters. But 
Cannon insisted, “I care about him. I don’t ever want to takea cheap shot at him.” He 
thinks Reagan gets the benefit of the doubt on “marginal or close calls because of his 
genuineness.” Reagan also gains, Cannon believes, from a new mood of “a Restora- 
tion, not of the Johnson and Nixon imperial presidencies, but of a larger-than-life 
presidency, Everyone wants our Presidents to be up on a pedestal a little.” The prob- 
lem, in covering Reagan, “requires showing a negative—what he doesn tknow—and 
that’s hard to do inside our concept of objective journalism. But not covering Reagan 
as toughly as we should is doing everyone a disservice, including him.” 

Ronald Reagan has an enviable skill at winning on the “atmospherics” even 
when he loses in the fine print. At press conferences, reporters hesitate to appear 
too fractious at pinning him down, which has hitherto made for softer questioning. 
Noone wants to return to the abrasiveness of the recent past. But the press defaults 
on its job when casual, inexact presidential explanations and televised staged 
events are not balanced by tougher-minded reporting. 








Show Business 


The Good Little Bad Little Boy 


At 22, Comedian Eddie Murphy has become a multimedia star 


ver hear an audience smile? No? 
E Then go see Eddie Murphy in Trad- 
ing Places. You won't hear it when 
he makes his first appearance on-screen, 
as a not-blind, unlame beggar; that’s the 
time when the moviehouse erupts with 
cheers and whistles and rhythmic chants 
of “Ed-die! Ed-die!” Nor is it when his 
mouth gapes into an innocent, megawatt 
smile; that is the occasion for a huge com- 
| munal laugh. No, it is when 
he is just standing there, 
waiting for some other ac- 
tor to set up a screwball 
twist to the plot, that Eddie 
Murphy's effect on people is 
easiest to measure. In those 
quiet moments, 2,000 mov- 
iegoers turn into so many 
pussycats, purring content- 
edly, basking in the delight 
that is both provided and 
experienced by a 22-year- 
old black man in what is 
only his second feature film 
In the 1,368 theaters where 
Trading Places is on dis- 
play, you can hear an audi- 
ence smile 
To convince people that 


| 
64 


you are funny is tough 
enough. That demands 
talent, resilience, digital- 


watch timing, an amplitude 
of self-confidence that nev- 
er spills over into arro- 
gance, and Eddie Murphy 
has it all. But for people to 
like you is something else, 
something more difficult to 
define: a gift, a charm, a co- 
medic sex appeal, Murphy’s 
bad-boy street patter, with 
four-letter words used less 
to shock or threaten than to 
salt his jokes with the 
rhythm of machismo, car- 
ries with it an inner-city de- 
mand for respect. Then 
suddenly his handsome face flashes a 
good-boy dimple, and out of his mouth 
comes the laugh that sounds like a happy 
goose crossed with a stopped-up vacuum 
cleaner, and the audience cracks up. Very 
bad Eddie, very good Eddie, his fans love 
them both. More than any other enter- 
tainer in recent memory, Eddie Murphy 
just plain makes people feel good 

And now, like any other smart young 
American dreamer, Murphy is marketing 
his broad appeal in four major media: TV, 
records, concerts and movies. Consider 
this jet-blast ride to stardom 





Three years ago, the kid from Brook- 
lyn won a job as a featured player on 
NBC's revamped Saturday Night Live; he 
was paid $750 a show. “His effect was 
dazzling,” says John Landis, his director 
on Trading Places, of those early shows. 
“There was a ding! when he walked on, 
almost like Marilyn Monroe.’ Soon he 
was the program's one breakout star. 
Next season he will return for at 
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Clap hands, here comes Eddie: applause for America’s happiest! new millionaire 
Talent, confidence, digital-watch timing and a whole lot of sex appeal 


least ten shows, at $30,000 an appearance 

Last year Murphy recorded an album 
of his stand-up comedy at the Comic Strip 
in Manhattan, where a few years earlier 
he had been working for peanut shells 
The LP, an undisciplined 48 minutes mix- 
ing raunchy insults with on-target family 
humor, copped two Grammy nomina- 
tions and has sold 250,000 copies 

Later this summer Murphy goes on 
his first concert tour—35 gigs in 17 cit- 
ies—a new country waiting to be con- 
quered. His five concerts at the Westbury 


Music Fair in Long Island, N.Y., which 


| are nearly sold out, will be recorded for 
another album, and his Washington, 
D.C., appearances taped for an HBO spe- 
cial and a Paramount video cassette 
These last two spin-offs should earn him 
$1 million 
The neophyte actor took a couple of 
Richard Pryor hand-me-down roles and 
parlayed them into movie stardom. In 48 
HRS., released last Christmas, Murphy 
played a sassy convict 
sprung from stir for two 
days to help Tough Cop 
Nick Nolte catch a couple 
of killers. The film's direc- 
tor, Walter Hill, says of Ed- 
die: “This kid is so enor- 
mously talented he can get 
away with anything.” This 
time Eddie ran away 
with the movie: 48 HRS., 
for which he was paid 
$200,000, has tallied an im- 
posing $78 million at the 
box office so far 
The bandwagon rolls 
on with Trading Places, a 
loose-limbed comedy in 
which Lowlife Eddie and 
Blueblood Dan Aykroyd 
are forced to switch roles, 
and then get even with the 
two greedy geezers who did 
them dirt. It is the sum- 
mer’s lone comedy hit, 
grossing $30 million in its 
first three weeks of release 
“Eddie is definitely a movie 
star now,” says Landis 
“And he’s too smart not to 
realize how good he is.” 
Paramount realizes too 
Last week the studio signed 
Eddie to an exclusive five- 
picture deal with a $15 mil- 
lion guarantee. This puts 
him in the movies’ major 
leagues next to Burt Reyn- 
olds and Clint Eastwood 
“Now those guys are movie stars!” 
says Eddie, modest for a moment. Anc¢ up 
| there even with Richard Pryor 
Pryor, the most popular black actor in 
| movie history, was one of Murphy's early 
comedy heroes; as a fledgling professional 
| comic, Murphy used to perform an entire 
| act using Pryor’s material, calling it “A 
| Tribute to Richard Pryor.” Both perform- 
| ers have won the multiracial mass movie 
| audiences, and both have swum in the 
dark blue undercurrents of ethnic humor 
Since meeting Murphy on an airplane last 


VERY TEO THA 


| year, Pryor has been “very kind and gen- 
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erous to me, offering all kinds of advice 
I've started calling him Yoda. When I 
told him I was thinking of leaving Satur- 
day Night Live, Richard said” —and here 


Murphy shifts into a perfect impression of | 


the Jedi sage—* “You must learn all you 
can. Eddie. Take all you can learn.’ ~ 
Long before he met Pryor, Murphy 
had learned to admire the artist, not imi- 
tate his excesses. Pryor was and remains a 
street kid, always in trouble or on the 
move. honing his hostility into a fine and 
angry art. Murphy, as Landis notes, “has 
solid middle-class values. Put it another 
way: he’s too vain to destroy himself.” He 
does not smoke, drink or use drugs, and 
even after he hit it big on SNL, he contin- 
ued to live in his suburban home with his 
mother, stepfather and half brother Ver- 






non Jr., 16. “Being black has never been a 
hindrance to me,” Murphy says. “I've 
been called ‘nigger’ only once in my life 
There’s very little anger in my humor.” 
Pryor’s movie characters show the resent- 
ment and vulnerability of the underdog; 
Eddie, in front of the cameras or away 
from them, is a hot dog, full of sass and 
guileless assurance. The Murphy analysis: 


| “Richard’s funny as the victim, but I'm 


funnier when I try to fight back. Maybe 
the star of the 90s will be the funny black 
guy who runs the show It would be nice to 
see that progression.” 

The other big difference between the 
two men is that Murphy shot into promi- 
nence within the dangerous discipline of 
television sketch comedy. From TV’s long 
and distinguished list of skitcom gradu- 





ates. the few who made a successful tran- 
sition to movie stardom were usually 
those who had created and sustained their 
own ingratiating personalities on the 
small screen: Goldie Hawn’s daffy blond, 
Chevy Chase's overage preppie. Bill Mur- 
ray’s blitzed-out party guy The other 
group—the inspired mimics who hid 
themselves behind the galaxy of comic 
characters they portrayed—looked both 
stretched and cramped when, in a movie, 
they were required to inhabit only one 
personality. From Sid Caesar and Carol 
Burnett to Lily Tomlin, Gilda Radner 
and Aykroyd, these performers had 
enough energy and scarifying talent to 
burst out of the small screen, but lacked 
the strong, smooth identities that Holly- 
wood could package as star quality 


Eddie Murphy is the first of skitcom’s 


major mimics to span the gap On SNL he 
presents a roster of hilariously varied 


“> 


, 


On Saturday Night Live, clockwise from lower 
left: as Solomon and Mr. T; imitating and ac- 
companying Stevie Wonder; as Velvet Jones. 
Lower right: as Billy Ray in Trading Places 


characters. One minute he is Little Rich- 
ard Simmons, finding just the right comic 
fusion—effeminate yet macho—of the 
rock-’n’-roll screamer and the Liberace of 
aerobics (“Good golly, Miss Molly, you 
look like a hog!”). The next he is Velvet 
Jones, a pomaded pimp, with teeth like 
sheathed knives, huckstering his how-to 
books for young ladies, / Wanna Be a Ho 
and Exercises of Love. Now he is Tyrone 
Green, an illiterate convict lionized by 
radical chic for his vengeful poetry Ccill 
My Lanlord”) and moving with the mean 
swagger of a ghetto goon pulling off his 
toughest scam. A few commercials later, 
he is Tyrone’s spiritual cousin, Film Critic 
Raheem Abdul Muhammad, fashioning a 
variation on local-news patter—Angry 
Talk" —as he accuses Jerry Falwell’s fol- 
lowers of having a sneaking fondness for 
dirty movies (“The next time I see one of 
them in a movie line I’m gonna put the 
majority of my foot up his moral butt”) 
Murphy can do creepily precise parodies 
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of Bill Cosby, Stevie Wonder and the 
Mandinka-coiffed Mr. T. If venom rather 
than vinegar laced these creations, they 
would prove too toxic for the TV audi- 
ence. But behind them is the impish good 
will of a little boy exercising his craft, 


cadging merrily for laughs 
M too. One character, known as Sol- 
omon, is every happy-sad old man 
you ever edged away from on the bus; he 
spars gingerly with an old pal, croaks a 
song or two and returns without warning 
to the attic of reverie. Look behind the 
electrified hair and the cunningly garbled 
consonants of Murphy's Buckwheat, a 
resurrection of the character from the Our 
Gang comedies, and you will find a show- 


urphy’s palette holds softer shades 












biz paradigm: the exploitation of a smile 
and a conspicuous lack of talent into big 
bucks. Whites are not immune either. He 
can metamorphose into Gumby, the 50s 
cartoon character who has somehow aged 
into a carping Catskills comic; or a late- 
show pitchman, peddling Galactic Pro- 
phylactics and the Funeral in a Cab; or a 
suburban dandy, with attitudes and ac- 
cent straight off the Main Line; oreven an 
Irish priest, his brogue as thick as a Coun- 
ty Clare mist 

In his two movies he is none of these 
characters; he is an actor named Eddie 
Murphy, and that is plenty Both 48 HRS. 
and Trading Places are shaggy. shambling 
films that often trip over their own loose 
ends. But both are immensely likable, 


partly because Murphy finds places where 
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__ Show Business 


he can have fun, perform extended comic | around with just Eddie,” says his mother, | night.” His career and his ego both took a 
riffs, give his ingenuity a brisk walk. In 48 | “always with some other character.” Trad- | jolt when he was forced to repeat the 
HRS. he stops the show when he suddenly | ing Places’Landis sees Murphy’s “brilliant | tenth grade. “As vain as I was,” he says, 
takes charge, witha little gunplay anda lot | view of show business” as rooted in those | “I don’t have to tell you what that did to 
of nonchalance, ina rowdy bar full of red- early video perceptions: “I grew up hooked | me. Well, I went to Summer school, to 
necks. And as Billy Ray Valentine in | on TV, but Eddie is TV. His world experi- | night school, I doubled up On classes, and 


Trading Places he gets to impersonate an | ence comes from the tube.” I graduated only a couple of months late. I 
exchange student from Cameroon and a Eddie’s family moved to Roosevelt, still wake up in a sweat sometimes from 
bantam rooster practicing Kung Fu Long Island, when he was ten. A small | dreaming that I didn’t graduate from high 


One thing that makes Trading Places | lad who was not athletic (even today he | school.” U nder his senior yearbook photo, 
an audience delight is Murphy’s transfor- | watches few sports events because, he | Murphy composed this motto: “All men 
mation from parasite to plutocrat. | says, “I can’t stand seeing other people | are sculptors, constantly chipping away | 
Plunked down in Aykroyd’s Philadelphia | excel at something I can’t do”), Eddie | the unwanted parts of their lives, trying to 
town house by scheming Capitalists Ralph | rose to the recourse of any budding comic: | create their idea of a masterpiece.” The 
Bellamy and Don Ameche, Eddie tries to career citation read, “Future plans: Co- 
pocket every heirloom in sight before he —_—--= | median.” Within two years of graduation 
realizes that the place is, for the moment, ] | he was a regular performer on Saturday 
his. Soon enough, when some of his rowdy | | Night Live. On the opening night of his | 
friends drop by to party, he is the stern | | second season, Little Richard Simmons 
property owner (“Haven't you people ever | minced on-screen, and Eddie Murphy 
heard of coasters?”). Later he is completely was suddenly that living cliché: the over- 
at home in a posh dining club: some- £ night success 
one asks his advice on commodities Now that he is this year’s show- 
futures, and the room falls silent as business pheenom, Murphy is tak- 
everyone strains to hear what the ing his eminence as calmly as any 
master has to say. When Eddie talks, child would who woke up one day | 
people listen to find himself proclaimed king of 

Eddie Murphy has been talking, Disneyland. His modest split-level 
almost nonstop, since he was born in home, only a few minutes from his 
the Bushwick section of Brooklyn in mother’s, boasts not much more 
1961.“He was sucha lovable kid.” his than a dime-store print of Emmett 
mother Lillian, 41, recalls. “He'd sit Kelly and a bookcase containing 
on your lap until you moved him the Encyclopedia Americana -oh, 
Your leg would fall asleep, and he'd that and his 4-ft. Mitsubishi TV 
still be sitting there.” Eddie’s parents screen in the den, available to run 
separated when he was three. Soon the tapes Eddie has kept of his Bar- 
after, when his mother had an ex- bara Walters and Johnny Carson 
tended stay in the hospital, he and his interviews, Though his 5-ft. 10-in. 
older brother Charles, now 23, were body carries a taut 160 Ibs., he 
placed in the care of a woman Eddie Seems to exist on junk food: giant 
recalls as “a kind of black Nazi. One cream sodas, a 39¢ package of cin- 
day she gave us pigs’ tails for dinner namon buns and the vagrant slice | 
and then, when I told my grandmoth- of pizza are a major part of his diet 
er that we were being fed snakes, It is as if he can fend off the adult 
the woman grabbed Charles and demands of stardom by treating life 
whipped him. Those were baaaad as one long summer vacation 
days. Staying with her was probably He has also ringed himself with 
the reason I became a comedian.” a circle of familial trust. “I don’t 


think he lets too many people get a 

ddie’s stepfather, Vernon “os HII ORE See handle on him,” says Actress Jamie 
E Lynch, a soft-spoken man of Eddie, age eight, and with Pals Lawrence, Smith and Tienken Lee Curtis, who plays a good-heart- 
50 whom Lillian married Not many get a handle on him. That would slow him down. 4 hooker in Trading Places. “That 
when Eddie was nine, says the boy would slow him down.” Murphy has 
“hated to touch anything nasty. He would | the fine, foul art of “ranking.” Light in- | become best buddies with Joe Piscopo, 32, 
always wash his hands right after taking | sults were his way of making friends. It | the adroit. rubber-faced comic actor who is 
out the garbage. I used to tell him that worked: by the end of high school he was the closest thing to Dan Aykroyd on the 
when he grew up he'd better geta degree | voted the most popular boy in class. In | new SNL; next month Eddie will move 
and sit behind a big desk so other people | 1976, when he was only 15, he gave his | intoa new house a mile away from Piscopo 
could do the dirty work.” At school, Eddie first stage performance, an Impersonation | in Alpine, N.J. Otherwise, his best friends 
cut an ungainly figure. “I had a pot belly, | of the smooth soul singer Al Green, at a | are his oldest friends. One of them, Clinton 
brown frame glasses and a bald head.” he | youth center in Roosevelt. “I looked soooo | Smith, is an assistant to Saturday Night 
Insists. “One day in the third grade, Mr good to those little girls,” he laughs Live Executive Producer Dick Ebersol 
Wunch came into class and said that who- | “They'd squeal at my every move. Look- | Another, Derrick Law rence, 28, has signed 
ever made up the best story would win an | ing out at the audience, I knew that I was | on with Eddie Murphy Productions as an 





















Eskimo Pie. I cracked the kids up with a | show biz for the rest of my life.” all-purpose aide-de-camp. “I'd been laid 
story about rice and Orientals. It was my Schoolwork was no priority for the | off from my job.” Lawrence recalls, “and 
first performance. And guess who won the budding Mr. Show Biz. “I was articulate, | Eddie asked me if I waiited to work for 
pie!” with a strong vocabulary, but most of the | him. I love Eddie for it and I always will 

Eddie traces his “warped” sense of hu- courses bored me. I mean, E=mc? I'm like his Knight of the Round Table. I'll 
mor to a childhood lived in front of the TV | who gives a damn? My focus was my com- | serve him till the day I die.” 


set He perfected impressions of Bugs Bun- | edy. You could usually find me in the Murphy is enjoying the fruits of suc- 
ny, Tom and Jerry, Laurel and Hardy, | lunchroom trying oul my routines on the | cess: a Jaguar and a Porsche, an extrava- 
Martin and Lewis. “You'd never be sitting | kids to perform them in clubs later that | gant leather wardrobe. mountains of jew- 
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elry. (Says Richard Tienken, who, with 
Robert Wachs, owns the Comic Strip and 
manages Murphy’s career: “He's the only 
comedian who dresses like a rock star.” 
Richard Avedon has photographed Eddie 
for the cover of Rolling Stone; in its Sep- 
tember issue, Playgirl will proclaim him 
one of the ten sexiest men in America; 
he has thunderstormed his family and 
friends with costly gifts. But not even Sir 
Derrick of the Round Table can fend off 
the demands on King Eddie’s time. “I 
have no privacy at all,” Eddie notes sol- 
emnly. “It used to be that I couldn’t walk 
| down the street in peace. Now I'm fol- 
lowed by people even when I go for a 
drive. They want to pull over and talk.” 
Jamie Lee Curtis puts Murphy's leap 
to stardom in perspective: “I love it that 
despite all his success, Eddie acts like he’s 
22 years old. His life is cars and girls, girls 
and cars. More cars. More girls.” Last 
September Murphy broke off with Shirley 
Fowler, a student of social work at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and is now as- 
siduously playing the field. Observes Wal- 
ter Hill: “Eddie can hear the rustle of ny- 
lon stockings at 50 yards.” If anything 
bugs Murphy, it is the matter of image: “I 
don’t think that entertainers should be he- 
roes or preachers. If people want to imi- 
tate my drug-free life, fine. But I'm not 
trying to make any statements with it. 
Onstage, my subconscious takes over, and 
what I’m about comes out. But I’m not 
very political. I don’t even vote. The way I 
see it, the President does what he wants to 
do, and if we do what we want, we don’t 


have to be affected.” 
| his own severest critic. “One 
drawback to making it so young,” 
he notes dispassionately, “is that I have to 
grow in the public eye. I still think of my- 
self as a stand-up comedian, a performer, 
not a movie actor. Certainly not, at this 
point, a movie star. I do still get a kick out 
of seeing myself on a movie screen, 30 ft. 
high, though the oh-wow-I’m-in-a-movie 
| period has left me. Some day, I'd like to 
produce and direct pictures. But the big- 
gest kick is thinking that 50 years from 
now, people might be watching me on the 
Channel 9 late movie after Joe Franklin, 
and commenting on how the young Eddie 
Murphy looked.” 

Fifty years is a long time. Perhaps Ed- 
die Murphy will show nothing more than 
firefly form: a flash of lightning followed 
by critical and popular pans. Perhaps he 
will tire of squeaky-clean living and head 
for Pryor-like self-immolation. Perhaps 
he will cease to be an entertainment event 
and become an agreeable habit, working 
a Vegas lounge, living on tired blood and 
the public’s memories. But if he keeps go- 
ing as he is going now—young, gifted, 
black and hot—he can hope for the ulti- 
mate backhanded compliment. On a Sat- 
urday Night Live in 2033, some bright 
young comic will trot out his famous Ed- 
die Murphy impression. And everyone 
will still be smiling. | —8y Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Elaine Dutha/How York 


urphy is his own greatest booster, 
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Meditations on Celebrity 





ZELIG Directed and Written by Woody Allen 


“eS ole Porter was fascinated by him,” 
recalls a witness. “He wrote a song: 
You're the Top, You're Leonard Zelig. But 
he couldn't find anything to rhyme with 
Zelig.”” 

Cole Porter was not alone. In his time, 
the ’20s and '30s, the whole world was be- 
witched by the strange case of a human 
chameleon so eager to be liked that he de- 
veloped the capacity literally to change 
accent, shape and even color in order to 
ingratiate himself with whomever he hap- 
pened to be with. One day Scott Fitzger- 











pitch. But Allen skewers not only the 

| modern TV form but the loopy manner of | 
the show’s antique sources. Dick Hyman 
contributes songs like You May Be Six 
People, but I Love You that catch the fla- 
vor of hasty topicality, and Cinematogra- 
pher Gordon Willis recaptures the con- 
ventions of oldtime photography. The 
match between his footage and genuine 
historical shots is perfect. 

Zelig is the culmination of a long 
quest by Allen. He is virtually the only ce- 
lebrity who has continually investigated 





| Zelig (Woody Allen) flanked by some other celebrities, Calvin Coollios and Herbert Hoover 





A human chameleon so eager to be liked that he changes accent, “shape and color. 


ald noticed him at a Gatsby-like Long Is- 
land party; the next, he was sitting in with 
a black jazz band at a Chicago speakeasy. 
Soon enough, Presidents and prizefight- 
ers, pundits and publishers were seeking 
him out. And where they led, the newspa- 
pers, the admen, Hollywood and all the 
other hustlers followed. 

To tell the story of a first-generation 
American, who like many of his ilk would 
undergo any contortion in order to join 
the national mainstream, Woody Allen 
(who plays Zelig) has chosen a form that 
is utterly original in conception and ex- 
hilarating in execution. It is a parody of a 
television documentary, one of those com- 
pilations of old newsreels, scratchy re- 
cordings and animated stills held together 
by a voice-over narration. This material is 
supported by modern interviews, shot in 
jarring color, in which aged witnesses 
(among them Mia Farrow, who plays his 
psychiatric savior) testify about Zelig’s 
life. They are abetted by modern “ex- 
perts,” among them Saul Bellow, Susan 
Sontag, Irving Howe and Bruno Bettel- 
heim, in effect playing themselves playing 
themselves. Like Allen, they have perfect 





the values and liabilities of his own status. 
Three years ago, in Stardust Memories, he 
attempted to order these thoughts on film 
and was roundly criticized for so doing. In 
that story of a comedian oppressed by his 
own fame, he was unable to achieve the | 
distance and objectivity he needed. Zelig's 
form provides both. Acutely satirizing 
mediaspeak, the film hilariously exposes 
the vulgarizations and misleading distor- 
tions of that language. At the same time, it 
touchingly demonstrates that celebrity is 
a kind of victimization, capable of claim- 
ing the souls of those who have some skill 
or talent, no matter how strange or silly, 
| that is marketable. 

| Like all of Allen’s best work, Zelig 
is, finally, a comedy of manners—public 
manners in this case, not private ones as | 
in Annie Hall or Manhattan. In Yiddish | 
it means blessed, and Zelig is, surely, in 
the midst of a typical American sum- 
mer at the movies when almost every- 
thing is a loud assault on the senses, a 
benison. It is both a welcome wooing of 
sensibility and intellect and a film that 
will be recalled long after Labor Day 
| has come and gone. —By Richard Schickel 
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How the Sexual Revolution Began 





Little, Brown; 241 pages; $13.95 


uthor Peter De Vries, 73, has a funny 

habit of stuffing his works with recon- 
dite information. Slouching Towards Kal- 
amazoo, his 21st book of fiction, carries on 
this 31-year-old tradition. Where did the 
term all hell broke loose first appear? 
John Milton’s Paradise Lost. What did 
Nietzsche say on the subject of comedy? 
“That man has invented laughter because 
he of all species needs it.” Why did Ralph 
Waldo Emerson quit the ministry? “He 
couldn’t swallow the last supper.” How, 
including names and dates, did the U.S. 
sexual revolution actually begin? 

Wait a minute. This time De Vries has 
gone too far. Hordes of historians, squads 
of sociologists have despaired of a single 
answer. On the other hand, perhaps their 
field research did not alert them toa long- 
| ago incident: the time is the early 1960s, 
the setting a small, deservedly obscure vil- 
lage in North Dakota. Anthony Thrasher, 
15, lives here and calls the place Ulalume. 
This allusion to the verse of Edgar Allan 
Poe helps explain why the boy is still lan- 
guishing in the eighth grade. He suffers 
from premature sophistication. 

Tony’s precocious third-grade essay, 
“Why I Would Hate to Be a Basement,” 
has long been enshrined in local lore, but 
his early academic promise has led only to 
idle fancying. Miss Doubloon, the lad’s 
current teacher, explains to his anxious 
parents: ‘He would rather read novels in 
which the characters toy with a little Brie 
while waiting for their friends to turn up 
along the boulevard. If we can’t get An- 
thony to concentrate, and hard, on the 
War of 1812 and obtuse triangles—” The 
pupil interrupts: “Like the dumb post- 
master and his wife and that boarder they 
say is fooling around with her, speaking 
of obtuse triangles?” 

Desperate measures are clearly re- 
quired. Tony’s minister father offers to pay 
Miss Doubloon for the young wag’s private 
tutoring. She agrees and sets her room in 
the local boardinghouse as the appointed 
place. Her landlady greets Tony’s arrival 
there with dark suspicion. She senses an 
aura of incipient scandal hovering about 
Miss Doubloon. The teacher will, in fact, 
soon ask her class to read The Scarlet 
Letter, provoking local bluenoses to de- 
clare: “We're gonna tighten our Bible 
Belt!’ On this snowy winter evening, the 
landlady’s wicked mind proves prescient. 
Upstairs, after some strained academic 
proprieties, teacher and student fall into 
the error of each other's arms. 

This unpremeditated coupling seems 
natural enough; yet De Vries sets the moral 
equilibrium of an entire nation teetering 























SLOUCHING TOWARDS KALAMAZOO by Peter De Vries 


( ai 


a d a 


Peter De Vries: there is always hell to pay 


3 In the beginning was the 
word, Once terms like iden- 
tity doubts and midlife crisis be- 
come current, the reported cases of 
them increase by leaps and bounds, 
affecting people unaware there is 
anything wrong with them until 
they have got a load of the coinages. 
You too may have an acquaintance 
or even relative with a block about 
paperhanging or dog grooming, a 
highfiown form of stagnation trick- 
led down from writers and artists. 
Once my poor dear mother confid- 
ed to me in a hollow whisper, ‘I 
have an identity crisis.’ I says, 
“How do you mean?’ and she says, ‘I 
no longer understand your father.’ 
Now we have burnout, and having 
heard tell of it on television or 
read about it in a magazine, your 
plumber doubts he can any longer 
hack it as a pipefitter, while a 
glossary adopted by his wife has 
turned him overnight into 
a male chauvinist pig, something 
she would never have sus- § iy 
pected before. 





in its aftermaths. These include pregnan- 
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cy, mutual guilt, Tony’s frightened vision 
of what marriage to his teacher might 
mean (“Would I be allowed to whisper and 
chew gum in the house?”). Before she goes 
home to bear his child in Kalamazoo, Miss 
Doubloon strikes a defiant pose on the bal- 
cony of her motel, where she has been ex- 
iled in disgrace from the boardinghouse. 
Like Hawthorne’s adulterous heroine, the 
teacher wears a scarlet letter A on her 
chest, with one modern addition: a plus 
sign on the rightside. A badge ofshame be- 
comes, presto, a sexual advertisement; the 
event heralds “the birth of the 20th century 
T shirt.” 

Tony is not halfway to the end of his 
adventures when he follows Miss Dou- 
bloon to her home town. Absurdities in- 
terrupt non sequiturs. Plot grows so com- 
plicated that it seems easier to tell than 
summarize. But De Vries is only half kid- 
ding. The fine cutting edge of his comic 
vision comes, as always, from the sense 
that there is hell to pay. The author, a res- 
ident staffer at The New Yorker, was 
raised a Dutch Calvinist, and he is a past 
master at striking antithetical poses. He is 
at once the liberal humanist, tolerantly 
condoning free expression and yearnings 
of the flesh; he is also the hooded inquisi- 
tor, meting out appropriate punishment 
whenever anyone tries to have a little fun. 

In Slouching Towards Kalamazoo, De 
Vries makes that conflict both hilarious 
and explicit. Tony’s father debates a local 
dermatologist, who happens to be the 
town’s most vocal atheist, on the subject 
of Christian belief. Their spirited ex- 
change, waged before an enthralled and 
partisan audience of locals, is declared a 
draw. But the combatants have persuaded 
each other to switch positions. The minis- 
ter resigns his post and faith, moves east 
and becomes a suave, voice-over pitch- 
man in dog food TV commercials; the 
doctor takes up tub-thumping evangelical 
crusading. Late in the novel, a rematch is 
arranged. Once again, the debaters each 


wind up convinced that the other is right, | 


but this time they embrace on the middle 
ground of skeptical belief. Tony gladly 
joins them: “My new mystique is the more 
constructive in that I am both cursing the 
darkness and lighting a candle.” 


erhaps the only force that can em- 

brace these opposites is the meliorism 
of humor, which happily abounds in this 
novel. The author’s favorite trick is the 
fast shuffle, the scrambling of convention- 
al wisdom to produce a comic insight. De- 
scribing an unconsummated love affair, 
Tony says that “the spirit is willing 
but the flesh is strong.” And this way- 
ward narrator even pretends that being 
funny is not what he has on his mind at 
all. Objecting to the word, he plans “never 
to chuckle, neither do I wish to be the 
cause of others’ doing so.” On this point, 
as On so many others, De Vries cannot be 
serious. —By Paul Gray 
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It8 now possible for people who've 
only admired great pictures to take them. 


chip computer automatically selects 1983, there is a $35 cash rebate* 
the proper lens opening and shutter ‘i So visit your Nikon camera 







: lealer soon and check out the in- 
And through-the-lens flash genious programmed FG. 
metering with the optional SB-15 You'll never be content just 
speedlight makes flash pictures vir- looking at great pic- 
tually fool-proof. tures again. 












Automatic 
The Programmed FG. and manual, too. 
Inside everyone whos ever gazed But what happens when you 
appreciatively at a photograph is want a camera that allows you 
the urge to take great pictures more flexibility? — 
themselves. Then the FG is an automatic J 
And now, no matter how much camera that allows you to set 
or how little picture taking experi- the aperture yourself to con- 
ence you've had, theres a camera trol depth-of-field. And, in 
worthy of an admiring look. the manual mode, you can 
Theremarkable programmedFG. make all settings yourself 
The FG is acam- een, for complete creative control. 
era that ambitious be- fa 
ginners can still use ' $3 :) rebate Z 
after they've become "Sauna for a limited time. 
accomplished veterans. |/#Sgaauam But the real genius behind the 
Inthe programmed § 4 sie FG is that it costs so much less than We take the world’s 


mode, just focus and shoot. Amicro- you'd think. And until August 15, greatest pictures. 


“Offer applies only to products which include the Nikon, Inc. limited US.A. warranty form. Photographs courtesy of the Witkin Gallery Inc., N.¥.C. © Nikon Inc. 1983. For further information write Deg. 47, Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 
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Passengers rate the Boeing 767 as a superb flying experience. It has two 
wide aisles and is the only wide-body with seven-abreast seating, so nearly 
everyone has either a window or aisle seat. Pilots rate the 21st Century 


flight control system as the most advanced in the world. grpagv7 es G 


$39 FOR BEAUTIFUL ACCOMMODATIC 
BREAKFAST, DINNER & COCKTAIL” 


DISCOVER THE LULLABUY OF BROADWAY 


Ask your travel agent or call the Milford Piaza Hotel (212) 869-3600 
Or toll-free 800-522-6449. Outside New York 800-221-2690 
270 W. 45th St, New York, NY 10036 
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THE EUROPEANS 
by Luigi Barzini 
Simon & Schuster; 267 pages; $14.95 


h, Europe: cradle of culture and liber- 

ty, land of a hundred dialects, a thou- 
sand wines, 200 million opinions. Luigi 
Barzini, veteran journalist and author of a 
1964 bestseller about his own tribe, The 
Italians, looks upon the Continent’s rich 
diversity of tradition and thought—and 
despairs 

Despite compelling economic and se 
curity arguments for unity, Europeans re 
main a bunch of squabbling cousins 
What,” he wonders, “are the obscure 
forces preventing the coagulation of 
Western Europe into a solid whole, as eas- 
ily as liquid milk curdles into a block of 
fresh cheese as soon as the rennet Is 
dropped into it?” The most apparent ob 
stacle, he suggests, is national pride, the 
belief of each country that it alone “has 
contributed in a decisive manner to Euro- 
pean (and the world’s) civilization.’ 

According to Barzini’s saline account, 
one of Britain’s most potent gifts to Eu- 
rope was the black suit, a Continental uni- 
form during the 19th century. This aus 
tere garment symbolized the qualities of 
sobriety, decency and steadiness that 
along with those prodigious coal mines 
allowed Britain to dominate the world for 
decades. The dark myth of British superi- 
ority persisted long after the country’s de- 
cline, and led Britain in the 1950s to a di- 
sastrous delay in condescending to join 
the Common Market 


ow, Barzini observes, “nobody wears 

black unless he has to, and the empire 
has gone the ways of Nineveh and Tyre 
its domination of the world is over, the 
awesome fleet and the tentacular intelli- 
gence service are but memories, and the 
sagacity of its statesmen almost (but not 
entirely) vanished.” Nevertheless, says 
Barzini, the Britons realize their limita- 
tions. Hélas, the French do not. They in- 
sist upon being treated as Europe’s grand- 
est military, economic, cultural and 
gustatory power. In fact, he notes, “for 
eigners have to remind themselves they 
are not dealing with a country that really 
exists, a country many of them love, with 
its admirable past and its actual respect 
able achievements, potentials, and capac 
ities, but with a country that most French 
men dream still exists.” That, he suggests 
is why the French are “best led with con 
soling and inebriating half truths 

The Italians, by contrast, are trying to 
shed their past. “It is not true that they en 
joy and are at their best living precarious 
ly in a disorderly country,” insists the au 
thor. Instead, “they have dreamed the 
same impossible dream of being one day 
governed with freedom and Justice, of be 
ing able to dedicate their energies solely to 
their work and not to the task of avoiding 
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cramping and frustrating laws or defend- 
ing themselves from dangerous and pow- 
erful enemies.’ Paesanos fantasize about 
“living an honorable, transparent life in 
peace in an honorable, transparent coun- 
try in which there should be no need to lie 
The dream can be traced down the centu- 
ries in many documents, books, poems 
and paintings.” Che sfortuna, a handful of 
Italians, most of them politicians, do not as ee eee ee a 
share that vision, and pandemonium 
reigns 

Barzini is wariest of his neighbors to 


the north. He believes with Nietzsche that 


“the German soul has corridors, caves, 
hiding-places, dungeons; the German is 
acquainted with the hidden paths to cha- 
os.” Postwar West Germany may now be 


as tame as pre-Bismarck Germany, he 


concedes, but there remain troubling 
streaks of romanticism, fickleness and 
compulsion. He believes that all Germans 
dream of reunification; as a res F 


; as a result, their 
| partners fear they might succumb to a 


separate deal with the Soviets 
| Barzini’s most piquant chapter is de- 

voted to that most “peculiarly European 

nation,” the U.S. This “annex” of Europe 
has blood ties to the old soil; it is even 
proudly producing more and more excel- 
lent wines. And, like its fellow countries, 
it suffers from Barzini’s law: “Nations, or- 
ganizations, institutions, bodies or single 


human beings are never as powerful, in- 

telligent, far-seeing, efficient and danger- 

ous as they seem to their enemies PEOPLE's weekly departments 
read like a who's who of what's 

happening. You don't miss a 
























Accordingly, the U.S. stares suspi- 

ciously at the Soviet Union, which stares 
back; and France, Italy, Britain, Germa- 
ny bristle at one another. The only imme- trick, a treat, a face, a place. And 
diate way to unite this jittery group would if you think the writing’s lively, 

| be “the Soviet way, by the neutralization wait til you see the pictures 

| of all Europe,” and this is “against the na- Pick up your week Pick up a People today. 
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ture of things.” Conclusion: “One must be 
content with what there is, for the time 
being anyway. The future is in the laps of 
the gods.” That has been its location all 
along, of course, and Barzini, like any 
good Italian, is happy to let it rest there 


Luigi Barzini, 74, is Adantic Man per- | 
sonified. He was born in Milan, educated 
at Columbia University and regularly 
commutes between Europe and the U.S 
Even to nonreaders in Italy, his lined, ex- 
pressive face seems as familiar as a char- 
acter actor's, For 14 years he was a Liber- 
al deputy in the Italian parliament, 
resigning in 1972 to become a full-time 
writer. Today Barzini enjoys his role of 
gentleman-farmer among the olive groves 
and vineyards of an estate north of Rome 
There he recently reminisced with a long- 
time acquaintance, TIME Paris Bureau 
Chief Jordan Bonfante. A sampling of 
Barzini's views 

On meeting Adolf Hitler in 1934. He 
looked like someone out of a circus—a 
clown. He had that strange mustache. His 
ideas were out of this world. I thought he 
would be there just for a few months 

On Charles de Gaulle. He was the most 
impressive leader I ever met, far-seeing in 
a certain way. and yet a man of the 19th 
century. He knew the French very well; 
that is why his foreign policy was so well 
accepted: defense of French dignity and 
grandeur 

On Francois Mitterrand. He is a very rea- 
sonable man in foreign affairs, less timid 
than Georges Pompidou and Valéry Gis- 
card d'Estaing. We can only approve of 
Mitterrand’s foreign policy. But he has in- 
herited an unfortunate situation which he 
cannot change: French military strategy 

On President Reagan. He represents a 
certain tendency in foreign policy con- 
duct, the best example of which was 
Teddy Roosevelt. They both believe that 
America is the repository of certain fun- 
damental truths. and America must make 
them triumph all over the world. From 
this comes American impatience and, 
sometimes, American intervention 

On Margaret Thatcher. She is somewhat 
the same sort. Like Reagan, she comes 
from the provincial middle class, and, like 
Reagan. she inherited the ideals of other 
generations, which are still alive in a large 
part of the British public. The Falklands 
war can be compared to the last victorious 
expedition of the Republic of Venice lin 
1786]. only a few years before her end 
against the Bey of Tunis. 

On prospects for European integration. 
Past attempts, like those of Napoleon 
and Hitler, were to unite Europe by war 
There could be an economic depression of 
such magnitude that the Europeans 
would have to join forces. Or the rise 
of a magnetic personality who could dom- 
inate all of Europe. None of these would 
1 look forward to. Perhaps the best 
thing is to trust in the slow progress 
of reason —-By Donald Morrison 
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Le e was an American original, a cranky 
genius and an ingenious crank. He 
liked to call himself “an engineer, inven- 
tor, mathematician, architect, cartogra- 
pher, philosopher, poet, cosmologist, com- 
prehensive designer and choreographer.” 
He was also a mystical optimist who be- 
lieved in the survival of mankind against 
whatever odds. 

Through technology, R. (for Richard) 
Buckminster Fuller would say, “man can 
do anything he needs to do.” He urged 
young people to “reform the environment 
instead of trying to reform man.” He ar- 
gued, in the face of the Malthusian theory 
of human overpopulation and ultimate 
self-destruction, that “the entire popula- 
tion of the earth could live compactly on a 
properly designed Haiti and comfortably 
on the British Isles.” He once declared that 
“man has the capability through proper 
planning and use of natural resources to 
forever feed himselfand house himself and 
live in workless leisure.” He dreamed of 
mile-high floating cities and of a Manhat- 
tan enshrouded in a gargantuan plastic 
dome. But he was more than just a dream- 
er. When he died of a heart attack last 
week at 87, while visiting his wife at a Los 
Angeles hospital, “Bucky” Fuller left be- 
hind him, in the real world, thousands of 
geodesic domes that are used as theaters, 
auditoriums and defense facilities as well 
as dwelling places. 

The descendant of a distinguished 
New England family, Fuller was the fifth 
generation of his family to go to Harvard. 
He was expelled in 1914 for blowing his tu- 
ition and expense money on a spree for the 





DIED. Joe Delaney, 24, star halfback of the 
Kansas City Chiefs; of drowning when he 
dived into a pond to rescue two flounder- 
ing boys; in Monroe, La. Smallish for a 
pro football running back (5 ft. 10 in., 184 
Ibs.) but remarkably quick and agile, De- 
laney rushed for a team record of 1,121 
yds. and caught 22 passes as a 1981 rook- 
ie. The father of three children, one a 
newborn baby, he first warned the young- 
sters not to swim in a construction site’s 
20-ft.-deep water hole, plunged in after 
them and, although he knew how to swim, 
went under almost immediately. Both 
boys also died. 


DIED. Maxie Leroy Anderson, 48, daredevil, 
eye-patched balloonist who captured the 
world’s delighted attention in 1978 when 
he and two fellow aeronauts made the 
first transatlantic crossing in the silvery 
Double Eagle II; in a balloon crash; in 
Briickenau, West Germany. After amass- 
ing a mining fortune, Anderson took up 
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A Man Who Believed in Mankind 


R. Buckminster Fuller: 1895-1983 


Fuller on TIME (Jan. 10, 1964) cover 
“Humanity has the option to make it.” 





members of a Broadway chorus line. He 
worked in a Canadian machinery factory, 
was invited back to Harvard, was expelled 
for a second time, served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War I and went on to study sci- 
ence at the Naval Academy in Annapolis. 
During the 1920s he spent five years in an 
alcoholic depression following the death of 
a four-year-old daughter. One night in 
1927, while standing on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, he found himself redeemed from 
his thoughts of self-destruction by a private 
vision. He told himself, “You do not have 








the right to eliminate yourself. You belong 
to the universe.” Years later he explained, “I 
made a bargain with myself that I'd discov- 
er the principles operative in the universe 
and turn them over to my fellow men.” 

Then began his years ofhigh creativity. 
He designed the Dymaxion House, an easi- 
ly transported structure with roofs hung 
from a central mast and with outer walls of 
glass. He sought to give the design to the 
American Institute of Architects, which 
haughtily rejected all such “peas-in-the- 
pod-like reproducible designs.” Years later 
the institute gave Fuller, whonever formal- 
ly studied architecture, a gold medal for his 
contributions to the field. In the early 1930s 
he produced the three-wheeled Dymaxion 
automobile, which attained 120-m.p.h. 
speeds usinga standard 90-h.p. engine. The 
car was never manufactured commercial- 
ly. After that, he invented the Dymaxion 
map, the first to show continents on a flat 
surface without distortion. 

In 1947, Fuller patented the geodesic 
dome, which used pyramid-shaped tetra- 
hedrons to attain great strength without 
internal supports and to cover more space 
with less material than any other building 
ever designed. The first commercial sale 
was to the Ford Motor Co. Other geodesic 
domes housed DEW-line stations in the 
Arctic, a concert auditorium in Honolulu 
and the U.S. Pavilion at Expo ‘67 in 
Montreal. 

Most of Fuller’s inventions, though in- 
fluential, did not make him money. But 
his tireless preaching in favor of “syner- 
getic” methods of seeking solutions to 
mankind’s problems brought him a wide 
following. During the last two decades of 
his life he became a favorite of the hippies 
of the 1960s, the environmentalists of the 
1970s and all who chose to believe with 
him that “we're at the point where hu- 
manity has the option to make it.” a 








ballooning as “a way of entering history.” 
In his final flight, Anderson and frequent 
Co-Pilot Don Ida, 49, were desperately 
trying to land before drifting into East 
Germany when their gondola became de- 
tached and the two adventurers plunged 
2,000 ft. to their deaths. 


DIED. Mary Livingstone, 77, Jack Benny’s 
widow and comedy partner in radio and 
television; of heart disease; in Los Ange- 
les. Born Sadye Marks, she married Ben- 
ny in 1927 after he saw her in a May Co. 
department store. On short notice one 
night, she assumed the bit role of Corny 
Poet Mary Livingstone on Benny’s radio 
show, and listener response made her a 
regular. In 1949 she legally changed her 
name, claiming, “Even my husband calls 
me Mary.” 


DIED. Marion Monroe, 85, child psychologist 
and co-author of the Dick and Jane 
schoolbooks, which instructed millions of 





USS. children to “see Spot run” and to be- 
gin reading; in Long Beach, Calif. Written 
with the late William Gray and others, 
Monroe’s classic primers were widely 
used from the 1930s until the early ‘70s, 
when educators began to favor a stronger 
phonics approach instead of the “look- 
say” learning method and to criticize the 
series’ exclusively white middle-class 
characters. 


DIED. Julius J. Hoffman, 87, U.S. district 
judge who presided over the tumultuous 
1969-70 trial of prominent radicals on 
crimina! charges growing out of the riots 
at Chicago’s 1968 Democratic Conven- 
tion; in Chicago. Hoffman clashed repeat- 
edly with defense attorneys and their cli- 
ents, ordering Defendant Bobby Seale 
bound and gagged in the courtroom. An 
appeals court overturned the five result- 
ing convictions and criticized Hoffman’s 
“deprecatory and often antagonistic atti- 
tude” during the Chicago Seven trial. 
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One of our announcements 
here in Time prompted an 
Oregon man to offer an anec- 
dote of his own. 


It seems that several years ago 
in Idaho, he was “granted a 
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A Truly Unsentimental Cad 





Buffalo Bill wins laughs as the most outrageous man on TV 


H: is a hypocrite, a braggart, a coward 
and a misogynist. He is sycophantic, 
grasping, rude and vain. He is also hilari- 
ous, the most outrageous character on 


| television. He is Bill Bittinger, a Buffalo 


talk-show host, brilliantly played by Dab- 
ney Coleman, on NBC’s new comedy se- 
ries Buffalo Bill. The character is that rar- 
ity on television, a star who is a truly 
unsentimental cad. His lone redeeming 
feature is his unredeemability. To Buffalo 
Bill, all women are “bimbos” to be se- 
duced, all men rivals to be traduced. If 
American viewers had not lost their inno- 
cence about unscrupulous TV characters, 
Bill would snatch it from them. 

Buffalo Bill is one of a handful of new 
series launched by the networks during 
the normally fallow summer season. The 
ratings for the half-hour show (Wednes- 
days, 9:30 p.m. E.D.T.) have been encour- 
aging (it finished in the Nielsen top 30 
shows in each of its first three weeks), the 
critical reaction has been appreciative, 


and it is a strong candidate for renewal in | 


the fall. 

Bill makes a practice of abusing his 
guests; they become victims, not visitors. 
To one, he says, “I don’t care what the 
jury said, you look like a rapist to me.” He 
calls a minister a “scuzzbag,” a Congress- 


man “a pimp in a business suit,” an Ital- | 


ian chef “an immigrant with a Crock 


| Pot.” “Me,” “my” and “I” are his favorite 


words. He is forever complaining to 
his wan, shell-shocked station manager, 
played by Max Wright, that guests are 
dull: “Get me ax murderers, a rapist, 
Freddie Silverman.” When he wants to 
get rid of a possible co-host, he appeals to 
the Lord—man to man, of course: “I don’t 
know if the concept “You owe me one’ 
means anything to you up there, but. . .” 
The concept of the show originated 
over a year ago with Executive Producers 
Tom Patchett and Jay Tarses, both of 
whom held the same title on the Bob New- 
hart Show. They wanted to mold a sit- 
com around Dabney Coleman, who had 
played lecherous male chauvinists in the 
films Nine to Five and Tootsie. (“We loved 


| to watch Dabney slither,” says Tarses.) 


Along with NBC Entertainment President 
Brandon Tartikoff, they devised a small- 
town TV personality who would sell his 
first-born to make it to the big time. Tarti- 
koff calls the character “a total sleaze- 
bag,” comparing him to Archie Bunker 
but without Archie's tinge of lovableness. 
Says Producer Dennis Klein: “The only 
thing civilized about Bill is that he has 
learned how civilization works and he can 
fake it.” 

With his darting eyes and dark mus- 
tache, Dabney Coleman, 51, seems to 





have cornered the market on obnoxious 
scapegraces. He got his first break as the 
sanctimonious Rev. Merle Jeeter on Mary 
Hartman, Mary Hartman, and is current- 
ly appearing as a harried computer scien- 
tist in the movie WarGames. “I happen to 
think I do villains well,” says Coleman. “I 
do them differently. I'm realistic.” In- 
deed, unlike the sneering, comic-book 
persona of Larry Hagman’s J.R., Cole- 
man’s Buffalo Bill is an unsettlingly famil- 
iar figure, not a caricature. “Everybody 
knows a Buffalo Bill,” notes Tartikoff. “I 
know several, a couple at NBC.” 

Buffalo Bill is a departure. Although 





Dabney Coleman in front of his favorite beast 


A braggart, a hypocrite and a coward 





the character is a descendant of Ted Bax- 
ter, the buffoonish newscaster of the Mary 
Tyler Moore Show, Bill is the main and 
vain attraction while Baxter was only a 
foil. According to Tartikoff, “We were 
trying to do something different and dan- 
gerous. Dangerous meaning the possibly 
lousy ratings you could get by putting on a 
character as despicable as Bill.” Like 
NBC’s other sophisticated comedy, Cheers, 
Buffalo Bill will need time to find a 
following. 

In a recent episode, after a wearying 
day at the studio in which he has bru- | 
talized his assistant and refused to apol- 
ogize, Bill goes home alone, unrepen- 
tant. He dons top hat and tails and 
proceeds to do a self-adoring imitation 
of Fred Astaire singing “I'll go my way 
by myself.” It defines him precisely: 
Buffalo Bill going his own venal way by 
his own egotistical self. Television often 
has a way of softening its most venom- 
ous characters. Don’t let Buffalo Bill be- 
come an endangered species. a 
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here are two classes of people in the world, observed Robert 
| Benchley, “those who constantly divide the people of the 
world into two classes, and those who do not.” 

Half of those who divide quote Benchley and his fellow apho- 
rists. The other half prefer proverbs. And why not? The aphorism 
is a personal observation inflated into a universal truth, a private 
posing as a general. A proverb is anonymous human history com- 
pressed to the size of a seed. “Whom the gods love die young” im- 
plies a greater tragedy than anything from Euripides: old people 
weeping at the grave site of their children. “Love is blind” echoes 
of gossip in the marketplace, giggling students and clucking coun- 
selors: an Elizabethan comedy flowering from three words. 

“A proverb,” said Cervantes, “is a short sentence based on 
long experience,” and to prove it he had 
Sancho and his paisanos fling those sen- 
tences around like pesetas: “There’s no 
sauce in the world like hunger”; “Never 
look for birds of this year in the nests of the 
last”; “Patience, and shuffle the cards.” His 
English contemporary was of two minds 
about folklore, as he was about everything. 
Hamlet disdains it: “The proverb is some- 
thing musty.” Yet the plays overflow with 
musty somethings: “Men are April when 
they woo; December when they wed”; “A 
little pot and soon hot”; “The fashion wears 
| out more apparel than the man”; and, more 
to the point, “Patch grief with proverbs.” 

Like Sancho and Shakespeare, those 
who praise proverbs favor nature over arti- 
fice and peasantry over peerage. Benjamin 
Franklin always preferred “a drop of rea- 
son to a flood of words” and filled Poor 
Richard's Almanac with colonial one-lin- 
ers: “Three may keep a secret, if two of 
them are dead”; “The used key is always 
bright.” Emerson thought proverbs “the 
sanctuary of the intuitions.” Tolstoy's 
knowledge of common tradition led him to 
an encyclopedia of wisdom. Eastern European sayings have al- 
ways assumed the clarity and force of vodka: “Where the needle 
goes, the thread follows”; “The devil pours honey into other 
men’s wives”; “The Russian has three strong principles: perhaps, 
somehow and never mind.” In the epoch of the Romanoffs, wis- 
dom was the only thing that was shared equally. Cossacks who 
conducted pogroms and victims in the shtetls flavored their 
remarks with the same sour salt. Russian: “The rich would have 
| to eat money, but luckily the poor provide food.” Yiddish: “If 
the rich could hire others to die for them, the poor could make 
a nice living.” 

No culture is without proverbs, but many are poor in apho- 
risms, a fact that leads Critic Hugh Kenner to hail the ancient 
phrases as something “worth saying again and again, descending 
father to son, mother to daughter, mouth to mouth.” Gazing at 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs, he lauds the short and 
simple annals of the poor. But he holds The Oxford Book of Apho- 
risms at the proverbial arm’s length: “What the aphorisms lack is 
the proverb’s ability to generalize. They have the air of brittle spe- 
cial cases: How special indeed my life is! How exceptional!” 

But that very air is the oxygen of the epigram. W.H. Auden, 
who collected and concocted them, readily admitted that “apho- 
risms are essentially an aristocratic genre. Implicit is a convic- 
tion that [the writer] is wiser than his readers.” Frangois de La 
Rochefoucauld was a duke; elbowed out of prominence in Louis 




















Proverbs or Aphorisms? 


XIV’s court, he retreated to an estate to polish his words until no- 
bility could see its face in the surface: “We all have strength 
enough to endure the misfortunes of others”; “In jealousy there is 
more self-love than love”; “Hypocrisy is the homage that vice 
pays to virtue”; “Lovers never get tired of each other, because 
they are always talking about themselves.” 

George Savile, first Marquis of Halifax, was alternately in 
and out of favor with the house of Stuart; his observations were 
worn smooth by disappointment: “Ambition is either on all fours 
or on tiptoes”; “The enquiry into a dream is another dream”; 
“Love is presently out of breath when it is to go uphill, from the 
children to the parents.” By the time aphorisms became the 
property of the people, commoners had learned to speak 
like counts. The humbly born Sebastian 
Chamfort decided that “whoever is not a 
misanthrope at 40 can never have loved 
mankind.” Nietzsche’s phrases bore a 
strychnine smile: “The thought of suicide is 
a great consolation; with the help of it one 


closes the coffin on an emotion.” 

By the mid-19th century, the aphorism 
had become a favorite of the English. Oscar 
Wilde exposed the flip side of bromides: 
“Punctuality is the thief of time”; “Old 
enough to know worse.” But he could be as 
pontifical as the next prince: “A thing is not 
necessarily true because a man dies for it”; 
“One's real life is often the life that one does 


aphorism as the new home for political slo- 
gans: “All great truths begin as blasphe- 
mies.” His contemporary G.K. Chesterton 
was the last master of the paradox: “Silence 
is the unbearable repartee”; “A figure of 
speech can often get into a crack too small 
for a definition”; “Tradition is the democ- 
racy of the dead.” 

That democracy remains in office; the 
custom of the sharpened axiom continues. Elizabeth Bowen’s 
“Memory is the editor of one’s sense of life” is a Shakespearean 
perception; Peter De Vries’ “Gluttony is an emotional escape, a 
sign that something is eating us” belongs with the best of the Ed- 
wardians. Hannah Arendt’s observation compresses the century 
down to a sentence: “Power and violence are opposites; where 
one rules absolutely, the other is absent.” 

Yet the aphorists do not enjoy the last frown. Even now, 
proverb makers are at work. Traditions have to begin some- 
where; today folk sayings arise from economics: “There is no 
such thing as a free lunch”; from the comics: “Keep on 
truckin’ ”; and even from computers: “Garbage in, garbage out.” 

Which, then, has more application to modern life, the peo- 
ple’s phrases or the aristocrats’? Not aphorisms, says the prov- 
erb: “Fine words butter no parsnips.” Not proverbs, insists Al- 
fred North Whitehead’s terse dictum: “Seek simplicity and 
distrust it.” Still, both categories are noted not only for their con- 
cision but their consolation. Collectors of aphorisms may yet find 
support from the biblical proverb “Knowledge increaseth 
strength.” As for the partisans of folk sayings, they can for once 
side with the fastidious William Wordsworth: 


Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar. 
—By Stefan Kanfer 
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